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The Great Depression was a decade that seemed to go out of control. 
Canadians did not consciously shape the events of the Depression; rather, 
they responded desperately to the seemingly uncontrollable forces that 
sapped the lifeblood of the nation. As the economy crumbled in the winter 
of 1929-30, hundreds of thousands of men and women fell out of work and 
faced a hungry, cold, insecure world. In spite of predictions during 1930 and 
1931 that the economy would improve, conditions grew worse. In the cities, 
an overpowering, impersonal disaster called “unemployment” hit the 
unskilled workers, the factory employees, the young and the old. Unem- 
ployed families could not afford to buy goods. Prices and profits fell. 
Manufacturing slowed down. Unemployment grew worse. And no one was 
able to stop the vicious cycle. 

As if economic slowdown and severe unemployment were not enough, the 
prairie farms where Canada’s wealth had once grown in the wheat fields, 
faced the worst droughts, the worst dust storms and the worst grasshopper 
plagues ever. Year after year farmers planted crops only to see them 
destroyed before harvest time. 

Governments and businesses were unable to cope with the immense pro- 
portions of the problem. Welfare programs were stretched well beyond their 
limits. The poverty problem burst onto the political scene with dramatic 
protest movements like the On-to-Ottawa Trek. Unhappy with the old politi- 
cal parties, many Canadians involved themselves in new social movements 
designed to rebuild the nation. 

Strange as it may seem, not everyone suffered during the decade of the 
Depression. Those with a moderate but secure income found that a little 
money went a long way. For some Canadians, the confidence, optimism, and 
vigour of the 1920s continued into the 1930s. It was a decade of contrasts. 
The ultimate contrast exploded into reality in September 1939 when the 
outbreak of the Second World War speeded economic recovery and ended 
Canada’s preoccupation with herself. 

This book documents the frustrations and hopes of those Canadians who 
faced the Great Depression. The scrapbook format presents a unique assem- 
bly of photographs, documents, comments, and explanations which compel 
the reader to observe, to participate, to locate himself in the Depression. 
Each page reveals the lives of individuals and lays their feelings, passions, 
agonies and judgements before the reader. The interplay of photographic 
and print documents draws the reader into the decade. 
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Prosperity in the twenties 


In my yourger days crops were good, prices of farm produce reasonably 
Satisfactory, and an air of prosperity and general well-being pervaded the 
whole province. My father bought a new car, a new tractor, a new grain 
separator, a new washing machine and a new radio on the installment 
plan. No one seemed in the least bit worried about the future. 

Then came the terrible stock market crash in 1929 and with it a fall in 
grain prices, which in succeeding years fell to unprecedently low levels. 
Unfortunately for the farmers, while the prices of farm produce grew 
steadily less, the freight rates and prices of farm machinery, gas and oil, 
and other farm necessities remained comparatively high. To add to my 
father’s worries, a series of drought years set in when crops were exceed- 
ingly poor, often only averaging eight or ten bushels to the acre. The 
drought was accompanied by a swarm of grasshoppers which ate the 
scanty crops we succeeded in producing. 

Within a year or so of the stock market crash other effects of the 
depression began to be felt in our district. Prices of all commodities began 
to fall, wage cuts became common and fear of unemployment began to 
affect all of us. Unemployed workers, seeking employment in the cities 
and in the grain fields, began to drift from one district to another, and 
transients who “rode the rods” became a familiar sight. Soon the cities 
were forced to set aside large sums for relief. I remember my mother 
estimating that during one of the worst years of the depression we must 
have produced meals for at least a hundred men during the year. 

J. A. lrving, The Social Credit Movemeni in Alberta, pp. 234-235 


Some People Lost Everything. sis 


Onée-man, now trying to supparta 
wife and three children on-wages 
that.in August average $15.00 -to 
$18.00 ‘for 52 hours. “had lost. his 
hotise,-a buildmg lot in which he 
had invested: a..13° year endow- 
ment ‘policy and about $800 “of 
savings. Another, sole support of 
wife and child with wages averag- 
ing $9.00 weekly. had used up the 
whole of the $2,500 he had man- 
aged to save during the boom 
years. Yet another, trying to 
maintain his mother and unem- 
ployed father. reported telephone 
disconnected and radio repos- 
sessed.-These are but-samples of 
general © conditions--except that 
we found only a-small waniber. of 
workers Who seemed ever “to have 


had: insurance.Very few: even-re= 


portedbank accounts: Living éx- 


pensescuse-cup: their: week's “pay 


only: too. quickly. 


Here and. there’ we: Would :find®. 


workers: who. were stil living tol- 


erably despite." poor wages: “Tn 


these. cases: there would usually be 
a-fanuly with several wage-eart- 
ers, living . together and pooling 
their’ resources. Often this‘ meant 
serious overcrowding in rooms. 

FR. Scott and H. M. Cassidy. Labour 
Conditions in the Men's Clothing Industry 


Many unemployed men became desperate for work 
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appear to have'found it possible to prevent this. 


Conditions were very terrible at Magrath 
during the early thirties. Wheat was 19 
cents a bushel; the best pigs sold at two 
dollars each, net two dollars a hundred 
but each. ~A number of farmers shipped 
cattle to market, and were billed back for 
excess freight—the cattle didn’t pay the 
cost of freight charges. Hundreds of peo- 
ple in our area were on relief. Mortgages 
and interest piled up to excessive rates. I 
had a quarter section with 100 acres irri- 
gated. Irrigation taxes on my 160 acres 
piled up to $9,000. What was the use of 
paying any kind of taxes when you had 
$9,000 against a quarter section? Practi- 
cally every farmer fell heavily into debt 

and was also heavily mortgaged. 
J. A. living, The Social Credit Mavement in 
Alberta, pp. 239-240 


The winter of 1932 was grim and tough. Eggs were five cents a dozen; 
hogs two cents a pound; cattle around five or six cents a pound. There 
was great pressure put on by creditors to collect debts for land and 
machinery. The situation grew desperate in 1933. Evictions for non- 
payment of debts began to take place. | had to go out north of 
to give a family the bad news that they were to be evicted immediately. 
On this farm a man and his wife, three or four children, and a bed- 
ridden mother-in-law lived in an old shack. | had to tell that middie- 
aged man and his fragile wife, “My instructions are to put you on the 
road allowance at once.’ Another time ! had to seize all a man’s 
furniture. This man lived in a poor shack on a farm with his wife and 
children. He owed money for the furniture which he had in his posses- 
sion. | was ordered to take his furniture away from him. The furniture 
was removed. J. A. Irving, The Social Credit Muvemeni in Alberta, pp. 238-239 


Apparently the number of actual evictions for non-payment of rent was small 
during the first two years of the depression. However, reports from various places 
during 1932 show a great increase in eviction notices, and many instances of 
people actually being put out on the street, although in general the social agencies 


H. M. Cassidy, Unempleyimeni and Relief in 
Ontario, p. 244 


FOOD PRICES IN 1932 
IN WINNIPEG 


Bread 4€ loaf 
Butter 1S¢ tb. 

Eggs iS¢ doz. 
Hamburger 8€ tb, 

Milk 6 qt 

Peanut Butter 20€ Ib. 
Potatoes 306-408 per 100 tb. 
Roast Beef 12€ tb. 
Sausage 7¢ Yb. 

Sugar Se th, 


dH Gray. The Binter Years. p. 146 


INCOMES in 1931 


Number of 
Persons” 
Maile and Female 


Size of Income 


Under $1,000 1,526,000" 


$1,000-$ 1.500 643,000. 

$1,500-$3,000 448,000" 7 

$3,000-$ 10,000 _ $5,000 
11,000 


$10,000 and aver,” 


2,713,000" 


Totals... : : 
: ROR. Seotty Canada 


Teachers’ salaries were drastically re- 
duced. My salary was cut from $1,050.00 
to $400.00 over a period of years. The 
number of unemployed teachers rose and 
salaries even in the most prosperous 
areas were not more than $600.00 er 
$700.00. J. A. trving, The Social Credit 

Movement in Alberta, p. 235 


Per € 


af 


Tot 


56 
23 
16 
3 
0 


cee L000: 
To-day, p34 


NOT EVERYONE SUFFERED.... 

Some Canadians lived well in the 1930s. Prices were very low: by 1933 
it took only $3 to buy goods worth $4 in 1926. With bread at about a 
nickel a loaf, hamburg a dime a pound, a good dress shirt costing about 
a dollar, suburban brick homes on the market at $4,000 and less, and a 
thriving market in servants at one or two dollars a day, a family whose 
head worked steadily at decent wages, say $20—$30 a week, got through 
the decade rather pleasantly. In faét“the average factory worker who 
kept his job in the 1930s enjoyed a slight increase in his standard of 
living (though his wages dropped, they did not fall as fast as the cost of 
living), and the full-time Dominion civil servant actually saw his stan- 
dard of living rise by 25 per cent between 1926 and 1933, For a few 
people it was a time to make up the ground lost to inflation in the 
1920s, buy that first automobile, hire a cleaning lady one day a week to 
run the new vacuum cleaner and electric washing-machine, take holi- 
days, and relax in the evenings around the radio. They were the lucky 
Canadians. L. M. Grayson and M. Bliss, The Wreiched of Canada. p. vi 


VALUES IN CANADA 
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A MOTHER WRITES TO 
PRIME MINISTER BENNETT 
FOR HELP, 1933: 

Toronto, Ont. 


I am writing to you because I am in 
desperate straits. I am not a beggar nor am I 
a person of nerve, but I am about to lose my 
home. I have paid $3300.00 in it and now the 
mortgage company will foreclose unless I can 
pay up all that is owing this month, I have 
three sons, aged 17, 19 and 21, all so willing 
and anxious to work but can get absolutely 
nothing at all to do to earn a dollar, they 
have tried to get in the Camps but have been 
refused because they have a home in the city, 
or because they were unfortunate enough to 
be born in Toronto. I was born in Nova 


vent Scotia but have lived here over twenty five 
years. Yet I must lose ail, is there no way, is 

al | there not anything that can be done. I am 

| told that I am only one in thousands, does 
- that better my position any? I am forty seven 
5 years old and have worked hard for 
4 everything I ever had, and it is hard to see it 
i go now, 
Mr. Bennett, I believe you to be a good as 


well as a great man, therefore I am appealing 
to you to help me save my home. Picture 
yourself, through no fault of your own, 
homeless, with sons willing but unable to 
provide for you. 

Mr. Bennett, could yeu help me by a loan 
of five hundred dollars. I know times will be 
better as I realize you are striving toward 
that very thing as best you can and your 
great efforts will bring success, but my need 
is now. 

Please help me or what can I do. Bennet Papers 


Bell Telephone 
Brazilian Traction 
BA OU 
Canada Cement 
~ Canada Canners 
CPR 
~ Consumers’ Gas 


Distillers-Seagrams 
Dominion Bridge 
Dominion Stores 
Ford of Canada 

- Harton Bridge 
Imperial Oil 
Inter, Nickel 
Massey-Harris 
Noranda Mines 


Power Corp. 

Sherwin-Wilhams 
Steel Co. Canada 
Winnipeg Electric 
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1932 
(May) 
“Tow” 


$(890,000) 


a 
139.34 
516.2. 
94.) 
26 X. 
* 3.8 yt 
904.5 
25.9.0 
42.8 
48.2 oe « 
riers 
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79 xf” 
1,089.9 
997.4 
15 
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13.0 A/ 
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SAMPLE OF DECLINE IN STOCK VALUES FROM 
HIGH POINT OF 1929 TO LOW POINT OF 1932 


1932 


Market 
Value 
$(000,600) 


59.4 
52.3 
21.3 

14 
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Profits 
1930 


$(688,809) 


413.6 
468.9 
41 
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(gross) 
{gross} 


{gross} 


(sales) 


{rev.} 
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SAMPLE OPERATING PROFITS 
1930, 1932 


Profits 
1932 


$(000,000) 


380.7 
293.5 
43.7 
26.4 
73 
1,239.4 
211 
15.3 
123 
23.0 
L7L7 
18 
147.1 
33.6 
17.8 
5.9 

9.9 
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Le TEREST 


n Annual Review of Public Affairs. 1932. pp. 437-441 
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adopted te solve the problem. ... 
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Unemployment among teachers became so acute that all sorts of methods were 9-00)" 

it became common to find people returning furniture, radios and other articles e 


bought on the installment plan. In 1932 or 1933 farm foreclosures or crop seizures 
J. A. frving, The Social Credit Muvemeni in Alberta, p, 235+ 
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E average earnings per employee, includ- 
ing salaried employees, fell from $1,162 
in 1929 to $849 in 1932; while average 
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earnings per wage-earner dropped from 
$1,068 in 1929 to $853 in 1931. F. R. Scott 
and H. M. Cassidy, Labour Cust in the 
Men’s Clothing Industry, p. 87 


The total annual marketed value of all fish landed in the Eastern ° 
Division of the Departiment of Fisheries, comprising the provinces of 
Neva Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island and the | 

-, Magdalen islands of Quebec for the past eight years was as follows: 


NOG? 5 Aree try Soies cnnaes RNO ROR SET 0 
927 a» 17,280,216 
"18,524,697 
19,334,431 
17,026,070 
13,680,034 


19,914,306 
10,266,474 
¢ Spreads and Mass Buying. 1937, p. 159 


Why Did It Happen? 
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The Economists Say.... 


“The Canadian economy depended very heavily on selling Canadian 
goods to other nations. When the Depression hit, those other nations 
stopped buying. It also caused the prices of Canadian goods to fall to 
low levels, and’the whole economy suffered badly.” 


“After the very successful wheat crops of 1928, there was a surplus of 
foodstuffs in the world. No-one wanted to buy Canadian wheat.” 


“By the late 1920s, Canada’s primary industries were reaching a limit 
to their development. But they kept on producing anyway. In 1928- 
1929, Canada produced more pulp and paper, more metals, and more 
automobiles than could possibly be purchased.” 


“The world-wide effects of World War I were being fully felt. The war 
debts and the reparations payments owed by the defeated nations had 
severely shaken the world financial system.” 


“The late 1920s was a period of too much speculation and credit 
expansion, especially in the U.S.A. Investors were allowed to buy huge 
quantities of stock on credit (margin). The result was highly inflated 
values and prices. When people lost confidence in the system, the 
whole bubble burst.” 


“When the U.S.A. found that its money had tightened up, there was no 
more capital to invest in Canadian industries.” 


“When manufacturers found that they had more goods than could be 
bought, they laid off workers. Unemployed workers lost their source of 
income and had no money to purchase goods. This caused manufactur- 
ers to lay off more workers. Once begun, the cycle was almost impossi- 
ble to stop.” 


The Hoboes Said... . 


“We wisely listened to each others views on depression. It’s due to 


tariffs, to immigration, the price of wheat, the U.S.A., Russia, war, their 
“big-bugs”, religion, the “bohunks”. Nothing but war will bring back 
prosperity; no cancellation of war debts; no socialism; no God;—let’s 
have the good old days; scrap machinery, to hell with motor cars, 


deport the Reds, deport the “bohunks? oust Bennett....” 
Sushutchewan History, Spring, 1969, pp. 62-63 
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MONTREAL RELIEF OFFICIALS GIVE ONE 
WEEK'S FOOD ALLOW 
MENU FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE, 1932: 


Food 


Milk 

Tomatoes 
Potatoes 

Carrots or Turnips 
Cabbage 

Onions 

Dried Beans 
Dried Peas 

Prunes or Figs 
Brown Bread 


Rolled Oats or Cracked Wheat 


Flour 

Rice or Barley 
Cheese 

Chuck Roast 

Beef or Pork Liver 
Butter 

Peanut Butter 
Shortening 
Molasses 

Sugar 


ANCE AND SUGGEST 


Weight 


13 qts. 

3 tins, 6 Ibs. 
25 Ibs. 

4 Ibs. 

2 Ibs. 

2 ibs. 

Ibo 

1 Tb. 

I Ib. 


10 loaves, 240 072. 


3 Ibsv 

2 Ibs. 

2 Ibs. 
lib, 
3% Ibs. 


AA 


A Bennett Buggy 


Approx. 


1.30 
18 
25 
16 
05 
88 


04 


06 
12 
60 
45 
0 
HS 
AS 


46 


08 
26 
08 
08 
13 
10 


Breakfast 


Rolled Oats or 
Cracked Wheat 
Molasses 

Bread and Butter 
Milk 

Rolled Oats or 
Cracked Wheat 
Molasses 


Bread and Butter 
Milk 


Rolled Oats or 


Dinner 


Chuck Reast 
Baked Potato 
Turnip , 
Prunes 


Sliced Meat 
Tomato Sauce 
Onion. Potato or/ 


Stew with Dumplings / 


Bread and Butter 


Split Pea Soup 


Cracked Wheat Bread 


Molasses Rice Pudding 


Bread and Butter 
Milk 


| Thurs. Rolled Oats or 
| Cracked Wheat Bread and 
Molasses Butter 

| Bread and Butter Figs 

| Milk 

| Friday Rolled Oats or Scalloped Potatoes 
* Cracked Wheat Cheese 

} Molasses Tomato with 

i Bread and Butter Bread Crumbs 

i Milk Bread with Peanut 

: Butter 

| Sat. Rolled Oats or Scotch Soup 

i Cracked Wheat (made with Rolled 

' Molasses Qats) 

i Bread and Butter Onion, Potato. 

i Milk Tomato/ 

| 


| 


Great numbers of people have moved to poorer quar- 
ters, or have “doubled up” with friends or relatives as a 
means of economizing ... 


The problem of eviction notices has now become 
most serious in many communities, and relief organiza- 
tions, with inadequate allowances for rents, are hard 
pressed to keep reofs over the heads of their clients. ... 


A notable instance of deterioration in housing stan- 
dards brought on by inability of tenants to pay rent and 
inadequate arrangements for rent relief has occurred in 
York Township, where during the present summer a 
tent celony has been set up in a public park te shelter a 
considerable number of evicted families. H.M.C 

Un 


assidy. 
1 and Relief in Ontario, pp. 244-245 


Rice Pudding 


Chopped Raw Cabbage 
Grated Raw Carrot or 

_ Cheese Sauce on Toast 
Hot Water Gingerbread 
Milk 


Scalloped or 
«Creamed Potatoes 

Bread and Butter 

Figs — 

Milk 


Bread and Butter 
Milk 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
./ Baking Powder Biscuits 
Milk — 


Split Pea Soup 

or 
Creamed Bean Soup 
Prunes 
Bread and Butter 
Milk 


Cabbage with Cheese 
Sauce 

Bread and Peanut 
Butter 

Milk 


Bennett Papers 


Scalloped Rice with Cheese 
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~ ACTUAL MONTHLY FOOD EATEN 
- BY A FAMILY OF EIGHT: 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 1934: 


2 Bags Flour 2 Gallons OU 


2 Gallons Molasses 10 Ibs. Rolled Oats 
10 tbs. Beans 4 Ibs. Lard 
10 Ibs. Pork 2 Small Bags Salt 


2 ibs. Tea 
10 Tbs. Sugar 


A PENNILESS FATHER OF THREE 
LISTS THE AMOUNT OF FOOD 
IN HIS ALBERTA HOME 
ON 13 MAY 1931: 


Bread: 2 home-made loaves 

Potatoes: 2 bag 

Tea: 2 02. :, 

Milk: 2 quarts 

Salt: 8¢ worth 
~ Dried Raisins: 
Oatmeal: 3 Ibs. 
: Wheat: 3 Ibs, 
Eges: Lidoz 00° 


Bennett Papers 


Squatters in a camp in an Edmonton dump 


The housing situation has also been acute among single men. Last 
summer hundreds of men in Toronto had no place of abode and 
slept out-of-doors. One morning at 4 a.m. the writer counted about 
60 men lying on the grass, usually with newspapers wrapped about 
them, in one small park in the downtown section of the city. At the 
time civic relief officials estimated that nearly 1,000 men were 
sleeping out-of-doors or in makeshift shelters. Several hundred of 
them were encamped in a ‘‘jungle’’ at the Don Valley, where they 
had taken possession of brick kilns that were not being used or of 
box cars lying on the railway tracks, or had made themselves rude 
shelters from sheet iron, lumber or canvas they had picked up. 
Other cities also had jungle encampments of the sort. 


H. M. Cassidy. Unemployment and Relief in Ontario, p. 245 
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SUSIE SISOS 


LETTERS TO PRIME MINISTER BENNETT: 


Lambert, Sask., 1934 


... we have three children 2 of School age, one boy is going 
to School. Some day’s he cant go to school as we have no 
food in the house & I wont let him go those day’s. He has 
one Suit of under wear one pair overalls one pair sock’s 
one pair moccasin rubbers & that all the clothes he has, not 
even a top shirt or a pair of trousers & the girl she cant go 


to school as she hasent proper clothing to go with & the | 
little boy five years of age is in bad need of clothing Mr. i 
Warden hasent had a Job sence the Seven Sisters poer . 
house construction job was completed & I'll tell you weve / 
had a hard struggle ever Since. ... we are living in a shack 
two rooms a bed room Just enough room for two beds & : 

Ed 


the house is cold theres two inches of Ice freezes on the 
water in the house cold nights we are shivering in bed at 
night we have no matresses on our beds, only gunny Sacks 
& not enough blankets on our beds. Mr. Warden has no 
under wear no top shirt no Socks only rags on his feet no 
trousers only overauls. & they are done for, boots are near 
don my Self I have no house dresses & no wash tub & when 
I tell Mayor Veal those thing’s he says why dont you go 
back to Manitoba where you came from... there are times 
we live on potatoes for days at a time & its lasting So long 
I dont see how much longer it can last all I have in the 
house now is potatoes & there are good meny people the 


ETERS 
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same in this town I am five months pregnant & I havent | 
even felt life yet to my baby & its I feel quite sure for the ' 
lack of food. Benneit Papers Q 
Angliers, P.Q., 1935 
... J am the wife of a return soldier who has served 4 years : 
overseas under the Canadian army and I am a mother of $ 
children living. On the 6 of Jan 1934 I took very sick as I c 
was in a family way suffering from so many disease I : 


started to loose my eyesight. And which the Doctor told my 
husband it was through weakness. So finally in the 16 of 
Jan when my baby Girl was born I was in real darkness I 
wasent able to see no one around my bed. And I stayed in 
bed 3 month Jan Feb & March without no treatment 
whatever because my husband was without work and which 


e 


he has been for several years. So the first part of April I 


started to get up for the first time. On which I wasent able 
to see nothing with very little food in the house & 6 
children it was very hard for me to get better so on the 1] 
of June my baby got a bad cold & she died... we had no 
money to get even a Doctor. So I half blind & losing a 
child made it worse for my health. So about the month of 
Aug it was a Doctor in town so my husband brought him 
home to examine my eyes. So he told me that he could not 
do me nothing whatever as I have to go through an eye 
specialiste. And which I have no money to preciede to the 
destination which it will be to Toronto or Ottawa so please: 
have mercy on me as I’m only a young mother age 32 and 


the condition I am I cannot attend to my housework.... 
Bennett Papers 


... the young and unskilled found it very difficult to find permanent 
employment; unemployment among wage-earners was lightest in 
managerial, professional and commercial-financial occuptations and 
in government and education; it was heavier in transportation, man- 
ufacturing and merchandizing; and it was heaviest in the building 
trades and export industries, mining excepted. M. Horn, The Dirty Thirties, 

p. Ii 
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FRIENDSHIP? 


E worked in this little stere en Bloor Street West, A 
estore but my boss had a geod neighborhood busi- 
ness, vegetables, canned goods. Well, it was just a little 
there were hundreds in Toronto, A family 


xtore, 
j 


opened up at eight because somebody had to be 


there far the first deliver 


etables. and i 
\fayed fo six af night and E got $7 a week which suited 
me all right and the 
willed vepetables and thit 
thal day, Limy sister 
no job. We came from Timmins. So every bit helped 
i t 


. bread, ve 


er would Jef me take hame 


he knew he couldn’: sell 


isnt much was with me and 


Phe room was a month, the one we 


LOE 


This girl Po went to schoal with in Fimmins, Edith, 
she docked me up and used to come around to the store 


sometimes or up fa the room to eat. She didn't have a 
Job. Edith and | were girl friends in that Pd known her 
since Twas a kid. You contd say we were good friends. 
One Saturday afternoon the awner, this Italian, he 
aske me if] would work for 38 a week and E said f was 
supportizig my sister so how could 1 bt wasn't fair, | 
told him. Vasn't my work good? [ didn’t steal from 
na he said be v 
and there | was, one hour Eve 


sorry but he'd Have te let me go 
gota job and the next 
nnd without actually saying TL wouldn’é take the 
like a 30 per cent cut. 1 was out. 

went hack Tuesday fo get same things Pd left in 
backroom, and guess whe was clerking behind the 
counter? Sure. You dot huve ta guess iog hard. My 
friend, my wonderful friend Edith. She'd gone areund 
behuad my back and told 4 
work for That happene 
if was between friendship and a job. friendship just went 
out the window, It was four months before | gat 


ig 


alot in thase days. When 


ather job. 
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B. Singer. The Great Bo 2p? 


In the town of Sydney and the mining towns... there 
are approximately 1,500 young men between the ages 
of 18 and 23 who are unemployed and never as yet 
have had work. Sydney and Glace Bay each have 400 
and 500; Sydney Mines and North Sydney each 200 
and another 2 or 3 hundred divided between New Wa- 
terford and Dominion. These young men are living with 
their parents who in practically every instance are receiv- 
ing inadequate wages and in many cases the parents 
drawing direct relief. This is a condition which should be 
rectified if at all possible. Bennett Papers 


Ho, the stare owner, she'd, 


fr. 


ing in line for six fobs in, amanion, 


The first effect of unemployment upon the worker, of course, is 
to strike at any savings he may have accumulated. ... 

Another result of Unemployment is to make impossible pay- 
ments upon houses, furniture or other goods being bought on 
the installment plan . 

When the savings ef the unemployed family are depleted, or 
when there are no savings of any amount to draw upon at the 
beginning of the unemployment period (which is probably char- 
acteristic of the majority of working-class households), debts 
begin to pile up with landlord, butcher, grocer, baker, doctor, 
and others. Rent, since it is one of the heaviest items of the 
budget and one which can be left unpaid more easily than 


others, is particularly liable to fall in arrears. 
H. M. Cassidy, Ua heynieni and Relief 
in Ontario, pp. 239-240 


Destitute blacksmith and family in Edmonion 


{ have been w and have not dome any work since that 


ett 
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all sick ages 4 years, 2/4 years and id 

snonths. e...the result is that we heve had 

We have lost our home, furnliuce and many a huagry day since then and now 

all during the 26 : > ip the landlurd has sed us upon the 

ment, Street and that is where I am now with 
WES & syed by the Maalish my familly... 

« System for sun years since leay- We are huagry, tired and desperate 


eg refused to give me further as- 


ing schue! in 1944. hold out any longer. 
was discharged on Feb. 25th 1930 Bennett Papers 
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and am maitixd and have three childrea time. On the 20th of February the city of 
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J. S. WOODSWORTH:.... How do we actually deal with the large 
number of people who are today unemployed? May I point out that 
there is a certain class of them whom we are simply getting rid of. Out 
of a grand total of deportations for the past year and a half of some 
15,368, there were 9,446 who were deported simply because they had 
become public charges. | am not holding the government altogether 
responsible for this action because | know that there has been a good 
deal of pressure on the part of municipalities to have these people 
deported; but it is not fair that when we have invited immigrants to 
come to this country, people who very often have broken up their 
homes and given up jobs in the old land, having torn themselves loose 
to come here, expecting to find the opportunities which were promised 
to them, we should, as soon as they find themselves unable to obtain 
work, simply send them back to the countries from which they came. I 
do not think if is at all fair. In this land of plenty we should have 
assumed our obligations to care for them. House of C. . 22 Now. 1932 


LU CLOSET ILLES IIR 


Hamilton, Ontario 1934 


Dear Sir: : 

I am writing you as a last resource to see if I cannot, through your aid, 
obtain a position and at last, after a period of more than two years, 
support myself and enjoy again a little independence. 

The fact is: this day I am faced with starvation and I see no possible 
means of counteracting or even averting it temporarily! 

f have received a high-school and Business-college education and I 
have had experience as a Librarian. My business career has been limited 
to Insurance, Hosiery, and Public Stenography, each time in the capacity 
of Bookkeeper and Stenographer ~ briefly, General Office work, 

When the Sanderson-Marwick Co., Lid., went out of business I had 
saved a little money and there being no work there for me £ came to 
Hamilton. Since then I have applied for every position that I heard about 
but there were always so many girls who applied that it was impossible to 
get work. So time went on and my clothing became very shabby. I was 
afraid to spend the little I had to replenish my wardrobe. Always the fear 
was before me that I would fail to get the position and then { would be 
without food and a roof over my head in a short time. Many prospective 
employers just glanced at my attire and shook their heads and more times 
than I care to mention I was turned away without a trial. I began to cut 
down on my food and J obtained a poor, but respectable, room at $! per 
week, 

First I ate three very light meals a day; then twe and then one. During 
the past two weeks I have eaten only toast and drunk a cup of tea every 
other day. in the past fortnight I have lost 20 pounds and the result of 
this deprivation is that I am so very nervous that I could never stand a 
test along with one, two and three hundred girls. Through this very 
nervousness I was ruled out of a class yesterday. Today I went to an 
office for an examination and the examiner jusi looked me over and said, 
“I am afraid Miss, you are so awfully shabby I could never have you in 
my office.” 

Day after day I pass a delicatessen and the food in the window looks 
oh, so good! So tempting and i'm so hungry! 

Yes I am very hungry and the stamp which carries this letier to you 
will represent the last three cents I have in this world, yet before I will 
stoop to dishonour my family, my characier or my G od I I will drown 
myself in the Lake. However, I do not hint that f have the slightest 
intention of doing this for I am confident that you will either be able to 
help me find employment or God will come to my aid. 

But in the meantime my clothing is getting shabbier and I am faced 
with the prospect of wearing the same heavy winter dress, that has covered 
me all winter, during the coming summer. 

Oh please sir, can you do something for me? Can you get me a fob 
anywhere in the Dominion of Canada. 1 have not had to go on relief 
during this depression but f cannot ac relief even here. Moreover it is a 
job I want and as long as i get enough to live I shali be happy again. 

! have tried to get work ai anything and everything from housework up 
but I have been unsuccessful and now I am going fo starve and In debt to 
my landlady. f wouldn’t mind if I could just lay down and die bui to 
starve, oh its terrible to think about. Bennett Papers 
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"TO BE ELIGIBLE TO OBTAIN DIRECT RELIEF PAYMENTS _ 
IN MOST ONTARIO MUNICIPALITIES (1931), You MUST: 


to Prove thet you are not able to support yourself and that no relative 

ean help. =” ¢ 

2) Be a ian supporting a 3 family. pee 

: 3. Have been. a Tesidant: of the municipality for at least one year betore ten 
} applying: « : ; ; 

Turin your jiguer permit, ; a 

Turn: in your automobile. license plates ‘and driver $s license. : 


in apanaye repeating Mg rttne—atrnnenttnanatamnntetatnrrerte re) Yt ena 


: Remove. telephone from your house. 


- Register at the: anemployment office {to show your villingness to 
work). ‘ 


Se oS of $e 


eo 


- Work on municipal projects: from time. to time, 


Allow: relief office investigators to come to your home. to check: on 
these rules, 


~~ 


vine: miployneiil and Relief in ‘Oniatio. pp. 164-176... 


oe ri tenaniniternementttin, penta : 
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In all Ontario cities for which information is available, relief 
has been issued in kind or in orders for goods rather than in 
cash. 

Generally the grocery orders which authorized relief recipi- 
ents to obtain foodstuffs from retail stores-were good only 
for specified items, staple articles such as flour, lard, salt, 
sugar, rolled oats, butter, stewing meat, potatoes, turnips 
and soap. The purpose of specifying the articles that could 
be purchased was, of course, to prevent families on relief 
from spending their allowances upon luxury foodstuffs. In 
some places families were left to obtain bread and milk 
from retail stores with their grocery orders, as they pleased, 
while in others there were separate arrangements for the 
distribution of bread and milk. Some cities issued orders on 
bakeries and dairies which could be exchanged for bread 
and milk tickets, and others gave out the tickets at their 
relief offices. Practice also varied with respect to fuel, the 
most common method being to issue orders for a given 
amount of fuel which relief recipients could present to the 


dealers of their choice. H. M. Cassidy, Unemploymvcnt and Relief in Ontario, 
pp. 189-190 


ere Never In 


The X farnily of four persons—a man and his wife and two 
children—came to Vancouver from a prairie town in 1936, 
partiy because the husband, a skilled tradesman, had lost 
his job and partly because they were advised to move in the 
interest of the wife’s health. Although they had a fair 
amount of money on arrival, the husband was unable to 
find work and they were compelled to apply for relief within 
six months. Relief was refused, but they were offered trans- 
portation back to the town from which they had moved. A 
Vancouver doctor advised that the wife was not in fit condi- 
tion to be returned and Mr. X was informed by letter from 
the authorities of his former home town that he would not 
be eligible for relief there. The man then refused to return 
to the prairie and relief was eventually ae to him. 

L. Richter. Problem, p. 212 


Canada’s Unemployrrent 


The married unemployed had te bring their 
gunny sacks or some kind of container to 2 
building behind the Daily Province building 
where they had deled out te them so much 
beans, macaroni, sugar, meat, soup bones, and 
so on, it was called by the unemployed the 
“Gunny Sack Parade” and was a humiliating 
experience, 

Peopie came frem every part of the city to 
this one distrihuting centre, having to wait for 
hours in long line ups, then tote home, some- 
times miles, the food ration based scientifically 
on enough calories to keep one alive. There was 
a campaign going on to have this system for the 
married people abolished and a aan ei cash 
or serip established. —-R. Liversedge, Rees 5 
of the On to Ouawa Trek, pp. 16-17 


FINDINGS OF AN ONTARIO STUDY 
. ON RELIEF 1932: 


The chief concem ‘of ‘the relief atfices Has beet to supply ‘destitute farnilies with food 
and: fuel... Most -of the: cities did ‘not_issue: new ‘clothing, but a ‘number arranged for 
the distribution through thé relief office of second-hand clothing that was donated... 5 


¥ 


‘the value-‘of food orders for. a family of: five varied: from $3.50 to: $8.50 weekly in éleven 


cities. ‘This i is-one:of the: clearest. indications: of variation: in relief policy from place to 
place. that car be: pointed “out, “Certainty it “would: appear: that if a°$3.50 order: was 
‘saffic lent for: a fran | in one. @ Ontario town an ‘orver: of $8.50 must have been more: e than 


conmeled to otal supplementary 
tead ww deterioration fi in 1 health, morale and offi et 


tince oF to andones ¢ sucht pri ations aS soad 
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The most ‘revealing statistics measured:the 
numbers of: people whose income. was too 
low. for them-te: survive on: without: “public 


Man being evicted from Vancouver Post Office 


help. fa each:-yearfromy1.933)-through 


1936-an: average. of about-12 percent of 


the Canadian population “received. emer 


gency. relief: Another 3) percent ofthe 


population: normally de pended an such: ex- 


isting | programs: as mother’s: allawances, 


old-age ‘pensions: “charitable: aid; ates in 
the worst yearof the ‘depression about 
two million: Canadians, ‘or onesin- five of 


the population, “were: publi ig dependents. 


These figures. ignore the tens of thousands 


who were too proud. to fall. back on-‘char- 


ity” and the: millions whose standards. of 
living fell but: not que far enough to farce 


them. onto relief o" L. MoGraysan’ and M. Bliss, 
: The Wicnhad ef Canada, pp. ixcx 


os oft TMee? 


The nature of the works undertaken by the municipali- 
ties to provide employment was very much alike in 
most places. First In importance came sewers, water- 
mains and trench-digging jobs, and then street and 
highway grading. In addition there were some park 
improvement and flood prevention works. One of the 
leading regulations of the governments in giving out 
grants was that they should be expended upon works 
that would require a high proportion of expenditure 
on labour. 

All of these jobs involved the “moving of dirt” in 
large quantities, work that could be done by men with- 
out special skill or training for it, and this was the task 
upon which the battalions of the unemployed, armed 
with picks and shovels, were concentrated. 


H.M. Cassidy, Unemployment and Relief in Ontario, p. 135° 
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YOU MUST BE WILLING 70 WORK... ee ees 


‘Faced with heave reli f “costs ‘during the. ‘summer of: 1931 and snculithag: that 
‘able-bodied nen Should veceive: a dole: without working, the wunicipal officials 
of London: hi upon tie idea of sending a ‘qumber of their unemployed: to: assist 
farmers” nc the: surrounding countryside: who could. not afford to employ hired 
men ‘regularly: he scheme, which was begun i in: the latter part of. June, provided 
that ansinemployed man from’ the city might he engaged: by -a farmer to work 
for -boatd and for “such payment as he. feels the Be CONOR may: gara in excess of 
his board or ashe may. be-able to pay.” 

On its: side the City agreed to provide relief. for the famities of married men 
during: their. absence oa the land... . Any able-bodied man refusing farm work 
ander this scheme was to be. ineligible for further relief. At the same time an 
attempt was made fa. protect the men against unfair working conditions by 
requiring the farmers fo subscribe fo a code of simple working rales, including a 
limit of ten hours’ work daily and every second Sunday off daty for the em- 


n Ontarie, p. U7? 


cployee. H. M. Cassidy, Unemployment und Relief i 


LETTERS TO PRIME MINISTER BENNETT: 
Upsaiquitch, N.B., 1934 


Dear Sir as I’m a widow and with five children I have 
recourse to you I try everything regarding the Parish 
relief and it is impossible for me to live with what they 
gave me I suffer with hunger cold etc. listen to this I 
have a great confidence to you after God you are the 
only man who can help me, in the month of January 
they gave me $3.00 to live 6 persons I don’t know how I 
could give my children three meals a day with so Small 
quantity. I tell you we are suffering and a great many 
Upsalquitch I think I have more right than anybody else 
to complain as I am a widow and I have an awful 
trouble for the wood. 

My husband is dead a year ago he took is death in the 
Dalhousie Jail or Prison they put him in for an account 
of $29 and he took a lung inflamation he ask for the 
doctor and they told him it was not an hospital the 
Prison was wet on account of having washed it and he 
slept in that state I went to a lawyer he told me if I had 
the money I will have my right but I was to poor to go 
with that in a process I wrote to the Provincial | 
Government without any Success I hope that you will 
understand me and help me I don’t think its a reason to 
let your voters die because they are poor a great many 
are Intelligent people and dies in distréss. 

Dear Hon. Sir a great many people here understand 
your Wisdom I am one who respect you and hope in you 
remain yours in note am in confidence. Benneit Papers 


Ferguson, N.B., 1933 


Dear Sir, 

The respectable people of this country are fed up on 
feeding the bums for that is all they can be called now. 
This “free” relief (free to the bums) has done more harm 
than we are altogether aware of. The cry of those who 
get it is “Bennett says he won’t let anyone starve”. They 
don’t consider that the people (many poorer than 
themselves but with more spunk) have to foot the bill. 
The regulations (which are only a poor guide after all) 
were too loose from the start and could be and were 
easily side stepped many times. 

Getting relief has become such a habit that the 
majority think only of how to get it regularly instead of 
trying to do without once in a while. Nearly all of them 
have dogs too which are fed by the country and are of no 
practical use. One family near me has three and another 
has two and others one and I know it is the same 
everywhere. I also know that food enough to keep one 
dog will keep at least four hens and keep them laying. 
The family that has the three dogs ate at least 550 
pounds of meat from the second week in November until 
the first part of March. There are the parents, twins 10 
years old and four children from one year to eight.: Who 
but the dogs got a good part of that? Also dogs 
everywhere are chasing and catching deer but if a man 
tries to get one for the family he is either fined or jailed 
if found out. Bennett Papers 
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This day I walked in, and in the kitchen I heard the most terrible fight. 
Screaming. Yelling. This is what it was. They were on the dole, money 
from the county and that was the most terrible and humiliating experi- 
ence. My friend’s father had done the shopping and he had bought a 
package of tobacco. Ten cents. That was the argument. How dare he buy 
tobacco! The money should have gone for something else. Yell, scream, 
curse. To young and quiet little me, this was horrifying. Two people | 
loved in such a terrible fight over 10 cents, 

Finally the father yelled, ‘Okay, Pil never buy tobacco again as long as 
i live, but I won't buy tea either! Not even a dime’s worth. 

That ended the argument right there. You see. she was a woman who 
loved tea, to sit at the table in the living room and sip tea and read, or 
gossip with a friend or just to contemplate the day, or her life, or tomor- 
row. He was telling her she'd have to give that ae 

Oh, it is a small story, | imagine, and not very 
two lovely people at each other’s throats. Th hel 
worn raw. They must have been near the breakin 
few cenis a day they we 
facade of being one of t! s. 
f he couldn't have his is beloved tobacco, then she couldn’t have her 
beloved tea. How sad, and yet t the Depression must have been 
like for so many people. B. Broadfoot, Ten Lost Years. p. 189 


[The Depression has caused} the lowered morale and broken 
spirits of the unemployed. As a group they are discontented and 
unsettled in mind. Many have lost confidence in themselves, 
have lost their feeling of self respect, have developed bitterness 
towards established institutions, and are living in hopeless de- 
spair. In addition, the fact of existing on relief appears to have 
developed pauper attitudes in substantial numbers of working 
people. Practically all of the relief officers and social workers who 
were consulted in the course of this study commented upon the 
remarkable growth of dependent attitudes. The doling out of 
relief, it was said, was having a definite pauperizing effect. Fears 
were expressed by a number of relief officers and social workers 
regarding the effect of relief upon young children. It was said 
that in many instances parents were falling into the habit of 
sending the children to the relief office or the social agency to 
ask—or demand — food, clothing or other assistance; and it was 
felt that this experience of getting something for nothing was a 
very bad one for the children. Ho M. Cassidy, Une 


ployment and Relief in 
Ontario, p. 253 


Suicides, however, have very definitely grown in number. In 1930, 404 
people committed suicide and in 1931, 405, as compared with an 
average number of about 300 fer the three years 1927-1929. One 
medical officer of health reported that several cases of attempted 
suicide attributable to mental depression caused by economic stress 
had come to his attention, and other reports of this nature have also 
been received. oH. M. Cassidy, Une 


ent and Relief in Ontario, p. 251 


Mr. M. Tikarski rescues sleeping freely from ACERS Toronto home, 6 ae i ed 
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TO MARRY, OR NOT TO MARRY? 


-.. young people who would normally marry and have children have been forced to give up plans of this 
nature, at least for the time being. In the nature of things this involves a certain amount of mental stress 


and strain, which is far from wholesome. ... 


Many working-class housewives, in order to obtain some ready cash, have taken in boarders or 


roomers, a practice which frequently involves serious evercrowding in the home... - 


Particularly serious is the problem of the boy or girl of 16 er 17 who has left school and who would 
nonnally be at work but who is unable to find a job. Such young people have nothing to do with 
themselves, have no money, and are denied the ordinary opportunities of taking part in various recrea- 
tions and amusements. In consequence, it is easy for them to develop bad habits. Moreover, they quite 
naturaily (if unjustly) come to feel resentment against their parents who are unable to supply them with 
money and clothes; and against conditions in general, which deny them an opportunity of earning wages 
which would bring them in the things which they desire. HH. M. Cassidy, Unemployment and Relief ia Ontario, 


pp. 250-25} 
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In addition to all this government provision we have had 
much direct relief (thanks to the United Church in On- 
tario) for which no repayment is asked. Rev. T. worked 
like a Trojan in this distribution, opening a store in the 
old presbyterian church. The church at Brussels, Ontario, 
sent us a car of mixed fruit and vegetables, 57,000 
pounds of it in all, apples, potatoes, beets carrots, onions, 
cabbage.... There was quite a quantity of beautiful pre- 
served fruit....Clothing, mostly second hand, but all 
good, was also received in immense bales and T. person- 
ally handed out every garment. He told me that he had 
given out 2,430 articles, ranging from fur coats to baby’s | 
diapers. There were a number of good fur coats both 
men’s and women’s— and much new underwear, donated. 
T. told me he was very much tempted to grab off a coat 
for himself which drew my attention to the fact that he 
did need one badly so I gave him father’s old “Coon 
Coat”... 

The United Church surely responded nobly ~ particu- 
larly from Ontario. Over 130 car loads of fruit and vege- 
tables donated to Sask. and the railways transported all 

. Free. M. Horn, The Dirty Thirties, p. 99 
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A WASTED YOUTH? 


: As the nights got colder | would build a fire in 


i 
i 
i 


the fireplace and let the kitchen stove go out. 
Then I'd pull up my old Boer War rocking 
chair and sit watching the fire while the cat 
snoozed at my feet. Sitting there watching the 
flames, | thought of the future and wondered 
what it held for me. The economy was in a 
turmoil and the struggle for jobs uppermost in 
everybody's mind. If you didn’t work you 
went short on groceries. Unemployment In- 
surance benefits were not even in embryo 
then. The big question that confronted young 
single fellows was how to make a buck. | had 
quite a lot of grub in my cupboards, no rent 
to pay and my land taxes were payable in the 
far distant future. Living this kind of life was 
ideal for an elderly person with an income, 


but too serene and placid for me. 
J, B. Vaughn, The Wandering Years, p. 149 


My whole life has been spent in my native town 
and for more than fifty years I have been con- 
nected with the Coal and Steel activities at New 
Glasgow and Trenton [Nova Scotia]: during all 
that time | have never seen the situation so 
grave as at the present time.... There is a great 
deal more destitution here than we have ever 
known. My house is besieged front door, back 
door and side door from early in the morning 
to long past the dewey eve. A couple of eve- 
nings ago | had a visit from three different 
widows who have boys between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty years without employment and 
who are absolutely destitute. My daughter... 
has given away all the spare clothes we have 
and | find myself reduced to one pair of trou- 
sers and two pairs of shoes. Bennett Papers 
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Line-up for the Scott Institute soup kitchen 
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LETTERS TO PRIME MINISTER BENNETT: 


Harney , Saskatchewan 


Dear Mr. Bennett. 
f just thought I would write to you Because I thought 
you would write Santa for me and tell him I was a good 
girl all the time. and Mamma tells me her and Daddy 
has no money to give Santa for my little brother and me 
and we cant hang up our stockings up. Would you send 
me some money and I will send it to him or do you think 
Mr. Bennett he would forget Brucy and me my I hope 
he dont I wish you write and tell him Im here and Imll 
be so good. but if Daddy has no money to give him he 
can’t come. Will you write and tell me if you wrote to 
Santy. 


Bennert Pupers 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Dear Sir: 

Sometime ago I wrote a letter to you appealing for 
help or employment. 

It is now forty months since I had the pleasure of a 
pay check. 

My family, are all undernourished, ill clothed and ill 
sheltered and are in need of Medical Assistance. 

How long do you think we can carry on under these 
circumstances. 

You stated that there would be no one starve in 
Canada I presume you meant not starve over night but 
slowly our family amongst thousands of others are doing 
the same slowly and slowly. 

Possibly you have never felt. the Pang of a Wolf. Well 
become a Father have children then have them come to 
you asking for a slice of bread between meals and have 
to tell them to wait. Wait until five of humanitys humans 
sleep all in one room no larger than nine square feet 
with one window in it... 

I do not believe I am crazy but am reaching the 
breaking point. , 

My body, my muscles, my brain are like sodden wood 
crumbling under this strain. Through the lack of 
idleness. 

Z have knowledge of Electrical work — Chaffeur— 
Sailor Telephone and Telegraph work. 

For God's sake please make a personal endeavour to 
assist me toward a brighter outlook immediately. 


Bennett Papers 


THE WEATHER IN THE DECADE 
OF “THE DUST BOWL” 


19390 - Bhzzards and bitter cold in winter (-30° F in Calgary). 


1931 — Lack of snow causes drought in spring: dust storms begin: summer 
: hot and dry; crops fail in Palliser Triangle. ; 
i 1932 -- Worst grasshopper plague in 50 years hits Manitoba. 
y 1933 
to 1935 -- Very severe winters: drought in summers: crops destroyed. 
1936 — Winter cold reaches -50° F in Edmonton: many cattle frozen to 


death: prolonged summer heat reaches 108°F in Winnipeg: grain 
fields wilt. 

1937 — Worst year ever in the Palliser Triangle: cold. snowless winter: lack 
of rain im spring and summer causes worst dust storms: prolonged 
summer heat reaches 110° F in Regina. 

1938 — Good spring weather followed by summer hail and worst 

grasshopper blizzards ever: crops destroyed. 

-- Return to normal. 


1939 


-- T could go about 10 feet beyond the house fence and pick 
- up a clod of dirt, as big as this fist. I'd lay it on my hand 
and you could see the wind picking at it. Pick, pick, pick. 
Something awful about it. The dry dust would just float 
_away, like smoke. Like twisting smoke from that piece of 
land. If | tightened my grip, if I squeezed and crumbled her, 
then it would blow faster and right before your eyes in a 
few minutes that hunk of dry dirt would just blow away, 
even the bits of dust which collected into the wrinkles of 
your hand. I used to say the wind would polish your hand 
shiny if you left it out long enough. B. Broadfoot. Ten Lost Years. p. 38 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Value of Wheat 
Year Acres Yield Production Seld off Farms 


The iand had reached the point where it had 


- been warked and worked and harrowed and 1928 13,791,000 233 321.215,000 $218.909.990 
‘ : t _ ploughed so much that it was very fine. There 1929 14,445,000 LL] 160,565,000 134,932,000 
; é » was nothing to hold it and if just picked up and Hat poe bat me eee 72,293,200 
side 4S “26, a 2,466,000 44 407,000 
Die porns, the . eee ein aang aa a 1932 15,543,000 13.6 211,551,000 56,829.00 
see this great cloud of dust coming and then 1933 14,743,000 87 128.004.000 52,301,000 
you're in it and you can hardly see twenty feet 1934 13,262.00 8.6 114,200,000 57,950,000 
ahead. The grit gets into your nose and mouth ae Pes a aaa 68,400, 
¢ ; ; éfting i 16,926, : | 5 
and into the houses, drifting in under the doors 1937 13'393,000 17 37,000,000 


and windows. By 1936 the sky in Moose Jaw 
and Regina had a perennial overcast and the 
sidewalks were gritty with dust under your feet. 


Some farmers claimed their year-old ‘babies cried with fright when they first saw oe i . ; a As the depression years hit us we found that good crops only meant 
rain. People used to spin yarns about testing how bad the dust storm was. They'd "more work and not necessarily prosperity. Prosperity, we found, was 
ie toss a gopher up in the air, and if he fell to the ground the sterm ram too bad. ae dependent on “‘price.’’ By bitter experience we learned that even if we 
- he dug a hole up there, it was a bad one. J. Patton, How the Depression Hit the W : ; ; ete 
ss Pete toes ot ae irene see Peewee Fp a ais »; raised No. 2 wheat, top steers, special grade cream and prize-winning 
: hogs and sheep, we were always hard up if the price was low. It did not 
matter if our hens laid 150 eggs or even 200 eggs per year when the 
price was 5 cents per dozen, even when the fact that they were a good 
grade of eggs did not bring in sufficient to even pay for putting straw into 
the hen-house ... The mortgage interest began to go unpaid and we tried 


- to make our underwear and overalls last for four years instead of two. 
Bh Ae Re RE ae oo SVN: FI 


Sectat Credit Movement i Alberta. p. 235 


Sometimes the infestation built up slowly. In other places, a sudden 
invasion out of nowhere of clouds of hoppers would devour every scrap of 
garden greenness, strip every leaf from Caragana hedges, and whirl on to 
devour the heads of a ripening grain crop in a strip a mile wide. In 
Winnipeg the hoppers even made the golf courses unplayable. 

cag a i ae 5 le EEG 


The Winter Yours p08 -, 


The hoppers spoiled everything. If 
chickens ale grasshoppers—and they 
ate them by the thousands ~ vou 


We were all going through grinding poverty in our 
district. We sold 200 Ib pigs at $3 each; some farm- 
ers had to kill their pigs rather than finish feeding 
them. We sold oats at 8 cents a bushel, after paying 5 
cents a bushe! to have them threshed. Wheat was 
around 25 cents a bushel, eggs 5 cents a dozen, 

o. eream 12 cents a pound. 


But grasshoppers. Trillions. They would black out the sky and when they | 

passed, nothing would be left. Pve seen an ordinary kitchen broom lean- \". 

ing up against the side of a granary where we were crushing oats and. ~~ 

when the hoppers were finished, all that was left of that broom was the ( 

- handle and you couldn’t tell it had been a handle because it was so °. 

Pi upshgiee Rohe Oe Seana ity aaa! eto /: chewed up except for the metal band which kept the bristles held to-: 

. ‘The most fun’, said Billy, ‘was last year - a " ae i : oo 

testy aipained: Temembers and: the water. _: gether. Grasshoppers didn’t eat machinery, but by God, I've seen them - 
barrels all got full, My Dad pushed the | eat the leather off the seat of a John Deere tractor. —B. Broadfuol, Ten Lost Years 

~ wagon over near the big barrel and : fhe RA NEA See enagt as fetiete crore shania a y (ey rng SOREEOCT EER & 
Bobby and I jumped into the barrel. 
Boy, it was keen! We’d jump in and get © 
wet and come out and put soap on and » 
jump int Boy! My Dad said if it rains 
again this summer, we can do it again. 
We sure hope it rains, don’t we Bobby?” 


10, 


J. A. irving. The Social Credit 


neg, i liberia, p. 234 
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For sale at Eaton’s, 1931-1932 
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“Kitchen 
Queen E” 


Durable Cast-Iron 
Construction 
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Unusually fine baker, 
: ain Yor, highly iY 
. Polished, Measures 1 yep 
“4314 by 27 ins and pid. Sse 
Biv Hard ox. Sots has ‘six’ 9-inch covers. aath Met 38 faces. 
Ceal or Weod one sectional.“ Oven 
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Tanks apes 3.2 
arses 


: : measures 17 by 18 by 

“Li ins, and is fitted 
with convenient rack, Boor has reliable Giemnintieee tor gauging heat. 
Has damper for turning heat an and off oven and reservoir, Warming 
Gablnet is convenient 


and roomy, with - nick i-Dlated drop door. 
Body built of high-grade Ca st tron, securely fitte measures from foor 


to main top 30 3 ing, and 5924 ins, te: top of wa rarming cabinet. Fire. 
box size 17 by 6 by 6 ins,, 


fitted with. heavy iron linings and duplex 
grates So burn coal or wood. Reservoir—Shect copper, well tinned 
inside, with damper control: hag capacity of four gallons. 
Enameled splasher back and oven door. ” Nickels “piated Trlr 
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CHOICE OF 
BLACK OR WHITE 


9% 
Chie Details Make Smart Shoes 

G2S-284, Btack. G25-34. White. 
ae I op adds a cecided air 
Hack Calfskin of fre 
ily Jow for sneb 
breasted. O width, 
Pair, delivered 2,&5 


To Keep White Shoes 
White” 


S25-O074 This dependable White 


Shoe Cleaner is easy 
to apply and effective 5c 
in its results. Bottle 


uskoke yacda delivered 
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atecmiide with: pleated frost 


@ decket front and 


@ Alt edges taped - 
© Lapel: batted and 


Ware TAILORED 
WITH Hand TAILORING 


lapels interlined 
with authentic Men's Wear Hymo canvas 

@ Sleeve finings fitted. by hand 

@ Shoulders padded like: man’s 

nea sagging 

tacked by hand 


ts 
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44.460 Fancy Grey, 
Sizes 34 to 42-inch chest, 


Guards Model for Young Mien 


44.161 Fancy Fawn. 
Average length 47 inches. 


Welftallored Top Coat, made from AlLVYfoo! Fancy 
Grey or Fawn Tweed of the well-known Ayers’ quality 
tat has a reputation for wear and good appearance. 
Gherds style with anmpiece half-belt at back.  Well- 
haped collar and welted breast pocket. Body pockets 
have flaps and coat is half fined with Rayoa-faced Satin. 


Ail exposed seams oeatly piped. 


Delivered 


786-228 


98 


delivered 


9.75, 


Odd Coats 
Sizes 46 to 4§-inek vhost. 
44-764, Well-riide Odd Coata 
of Alt-Weot fae Blue Botany, 
Singhe-lireasted style with natehsd 
spel.  Threesbautton from and 
trends Hit. 
Bach. ueliveorod 
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What was .impe 
not réalizeit at 
CRBC, which bec 
poration in 1936, 


my Hasis: t h 
Broadcasting Cor- 


- 


SAS 


HARRY BEDLINGTON AND HIS WHISPERING ORCHESTRA-~ The Savarin, Toronto 
FRED CULLEY—Keyal York Hotel, Toronto 
TRUMP DAVISON — Club Esquire 


GLENN GRAY— Casa Loma, Toronto es 
NELSON HATCH ~The Old Mill, Toronto 


MART KENNEY AND HIS WESTERN GENTLEMEN — All of Western Canada 
. HORACE LAPP~ Royal Muskoka Hotel 
GUY LOMBARDO AND THE ROYAL CANADIANS 
FERDE MOWRIE— Club Embassy, Toronto 
" BERT NIOSI— Palais Royale, Toronto 
DAL RICHARDS- Panorama Roof Garden, Hotel | 
DON ROMANELLI~ Ropal York Hotel, Torenta 
LUIG] ROMANELLI~ King Edward Hotel, Toronto 
OZZE WILLIAMS— Ciub Kingsway, Toronto 
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Jacking up a Dodge in the Northwest Territories, 1930 


The census gives a total of 288,000 farms for the three Prairie 
provinces and 192,000 for Ontario, and contains a brief record of 
farm facilities in all the provinces. Of the 288,000 farms of the 
Prairie provinces, 5,036 have water piped in the kitchen; or one out 
of every 57.20 farms in western Canada in contrast with one out of 
every 9.54 in Ontario. In the west one out of every 72.8 has water 
piped in the bathroom (it would be interesting to know how many 
have a bathroom of any kind) as compared with one out of 15.76 in 
Ontario. One out of every 34.44 western farmhouses is lighted by gas 
or electricity as compared with one out of 5.95 in Ontario. In pro- 
portion to farms Ontario has more than twice as many rural tele- 
phones and over 40 per cent more rural automobiles than western 
Canada. Of these automobiles four out of five in Ontario, four out 
of seventy-six in western Canada, may travel on paved or gravelled 
highways, or, 20 per cent. of Ontario farms and 94.7 per cent. of all 
western farms are located on dirt roads. — F. R. Scott. Canada To-day, pp. 56-57 


glycol found their cooling systems 


gone. 


Automobiles disappeared from the streets. In the mid: thirties many 


motorists still laid up their cars in winter. Block- heaters were not in 
somimon use; winter. reigbt. oil Wats: unknown, and a a common. ex: 
pense of winter motoring was the feplecement of AMM TCeas. The 
odour. of alcohol permeated ‘s lene. 
gi ally leak: prone. They were 
confronted, at the shank end of an evening, with a round pink stain. 
on the SOW under their radiator to show. where their anti- freeze had 


dn the rural 


with: a bowie 
, there was little 


OTN Years. 
p07 


te me than fa a 7 We 


Al the Auto Show, 1931 


In the days before hard-surfacing, hand-operated graders were 
pulled by horses, and it took days to grade a small stretch of road. 
With the pounding of traffic and the winds helping, a wash-board 
effect was created on these gravel roads, and when you had been 
driving along on a fair piece of road, and all of a sudden hit a 
stretch of this wash-board, all hell broke loose. You'd swear that the 
car was coming apart at the seams. The four fenders would vibrate 
in agony, while the hood cover danced in glee. Running boards 
would scream at the pounding gravel, which sounded like a ma- 
chine-gun as it banged up against them. If you were riding in the 
front seat, you took the chance of having the windshield collapse in 
your lap, not to mention the roof caving in on the whole issue. 
However, if you had led -a good life, the chances were that you'd 
survive, providing you weren’t travelling far. If the road had just 
been graded and a truck passed you, the world would be obliterated 
in dust. You’d survive all right, but the dust would keep your mouth 
shut for a while after you’d arrived. 

Some drivers who were averse to putting their lives on the line 
would use a little caution when they ran into one of these wash- 
board stretches. J. B. Vaughn, The Wandering Years. p. 218 


New twelye 


“Vinder C. adillac, 7 936 


SEM ecinsananners, —_PROn 


Hitch-hiking in those days was nothing like it is now. 
There were no paved roads, and the gravel was darn 
hard to walk on. You could wear out a pair of shoes in 
no time; that is if you walked far. And the dust was 
terrible; every time a car went by, great clouds of dust 
would envelop you. You'd sputter and choke, cursing 
that driver. I will say, though, that most drivers were 
very considerate, and if they couldn’t stop to pick you 
up, they’d slow down to avoid making too much dust. 
These drivers you appreciated. However, most drivers 
would stop and give you a lift if they had any room. 
Furthermore, it was considered an unpardonable sin 
for one car to pass another and swing back in front 
immediately. Many windshields were broken this way, 
not to mention the dents caused by flying gravel. If 
you saw a car in trouble on the road, you would 
always stop to enquire if you could help, asking if the 
fellow needed a jack, some patching, or a pump. Cour- 
tesy was prevalent then. J. B. Vaughn. The Wandering Years, p. 215 


LTTE 


L used to see the freight Gains going through that town with the top of the cars 
loaded with men. Once | counted one hundred and thirty men riding on one freight. 
Where they were all going, they themselves didw’t know, Looking for work was 
the theme of the day. If was better fo be a traveller on a near hopeless joumey, 

than to stay in one place and Starve to death... . 
Ani how better to travel than “riding the rods"? 


hungry nien when the v 


bansing: 


ly speak. 


“auxiery, 


‘place, as fe surely’ ig 


@ to the 


‘ton of the publie’s was; 
: public's patience aivea hin 
‘ relieve _» ballence and charitable inclina 


quests become so-fp 


exhaus- 
Hon to 
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Boxears aren't. the best method ‘of travel in any day. or age, 
but at that time if. was the most economical; that is, if you 
didn't: “Bnd fhe. han hip and danger involved, “Pra 


The plain truth. was that sony: Michi food: was. usually 
good... At. the wholesale level; where. the- soup-kitchens 
bought, the food itself cost less. than it cost to move it, so 
there was no point in buying poor food. The soup-kitchens, 

however, were always foul-smelling, and that the food was 
unappetizing cannot be denied. The soup-kitchens always 

svemed. to: be! located. in “unsuitable, premises that) some 
politically favoured landlord had: rented to. the government. 
‘The odours. of the food cooked last year were mixed with 
the odours: of fast month and last week, To. serve such 
masses, heavy: reliance was placed upon boiled ‘dinner, 
hash, and cereals, Everything was over-cooked and usually 
served on metal plates with twisted forks and Knives 
thing about the soup-kitchens was conducive to enjoyment 
of food, least of all. the company. of an ilbciad, unkempt, 
unhappy, and unwashed legion. 1. H. Gray. The Winter. Yeurs. 


pp. 146-14? 


the tare OH. ce engines. a lear 4 to distinguish betwee 
red-ball freight. and a focal, ete: aut . 

It generally. takes a few thousand miles of saved this 
way. hefore. yOu: become adept: at Dein a. guest of the 


oo to “shake” alfa fast ffelahts w you ftp at the 
wrong time. and fall to land on your feet, your riding . days 
sooner than. you expecto "J. BL Yaugtin, 
‘ The Wandering’ Yeurs. p. 16 
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The jail shia: sineaine accommodation was povided was quite a shock, It was a yery 
old, thick-walled stone building, with two. stories, Inside, each floor being the same, 
_ containing five or six large cellg and the corrider. At the end of the corridor, and not ; 
enclosed in any way, stood the toilet and one wash basin. No beds: or bedding were ae 
7 provided. The floors were black, and seemed.to have a dull, oily, sheen on them and the 
, building was swarming with-bed bugs, so much so that on entering the heated. building at 
night the stench was almost overpowering, and. nobody. was allowed in until six inthe 
evening. Six hundred hungry, ill-clad, destitute men, turned out. to: wander around. that 
dreary small town every day, through that severe northern Ontario winter... 

At six o'clock in the evening the men would head’ for the old jail, crowding into: that | 
™ hot, dirty, verminous, - smelly - old building. The more fastidious would L have. at old! 
newspaper to Spead on the: oo to tie an.” See : : 


os RELIEF CAMP RULES AND REGULATIONS 
TO be admitted io a govertiment Relief Cainp you must be single, male, not living at home, healthy 
cand fit unemployed, at least 18 years old. and not a political agitator. 


2. You will be gi n free transportation tothe camp. ...as the problem of homeless men became more acute the 
Jf you decide to leave the camp for any reason except to take a job, you will not be allowed to Dominion was forced to make special provision for this 
SNOW acter gh AUS somes a Ty i group. In the fall of 1932 agreements were made with the 
. Owentering the camp you will receive free: ne four western provinces whereby subsistence camps for single 


a. A sét-of work clothes ° 
dap and iowells 

“A bunk bed 0 
d, Theée meals per day 
“e, Use of showers, toilets and | 


homeless men were authorized. These camps were to be 
administered by honorary commissions, appointed by the 
provinces, and it was agreed that the Dominion would pay 
cilities. > the full costs of their operation at a rate not to exceed 40 
and tree planting. cents per day per inmate. —_L. Richter, Canada’s Un 


5. You will work 44 hours per week On projects such as road building 


us 1.36 per day for tobacco. 


“2. 6 You will be given an allowance of 20€ per d 


committees of canip workers may be formed. Any complaints must be reported individually to 
the camp forenran. 


Q. What was the chief complaint 
you had about the camps? 

A. The isolation. The feeling of 
being a forgotten person. 
You'd never be able to have 
any money, or a job, or a 
home. No music. no 
entertainment. Just a diet and 
a bunk to sleep in. Every day 
the same. V. Hoar. 

The On-to-Outawa Trek, p. & 


Intended initially to handle 2,000 
men, a year later the camps 

supported over 11,000 occupants. By 
1936 when they were shut down, the 
. camps had taken in 170,248 of the 


unemployed of Canada. R. Liversedge, 
Reesllections of the On to Ottawa Trek, p. viii 


Ze 


Bunkhouse at Ottawa Relief Camp 


“{ have been asked by a committee of men, who are working at 
Riding Mountain park, to bring to your attention the utterly 
disgraceful situation which exists there. Picture to yourself a tar 
paper shack 79 feet x 24 with no windows, along each side there is 
a row of double deck bunks, these are spaced off with 8 x I board 
so that there is room for two men in each bunk. The bunks are 
filled with straw and you crawl into them from the foot end. Along 
the front of the lower bunk a narrow board is placed upon which 
the men may sit. The place is very meagrely [sic] lighted and 
ventilated by three skylights. There are two stoves in the shack in 
front of which cordwoed is piled up. So narrow is the passageway 
between the bunks that when the men are sitting on the bench 
there is scarcely room to pass between them. This shack 79 x 24 
houses 88 men. There is a marked resemblance to a hog pen or a 
dog pound. At all times the place reeks of the foul smell and at 
night the air is simply fetid. The floor is dirty and at the end of 
the shack, where there is a trough where the men wash, the floor 
is caked with black mud. I asked several old-timers their opinion 
of it and they state in fact that it is witheut any question the 
worst camp they have ever seen on the American continent. The 
toilet is thoroughly filthy, unsanitary, and far toe small... 

“The terrible thing about it is that many of the men who are 
congregattd in this camp are teen aged Canadian boys forced into 
close association with mature men who have tramped the streets 
and bummed their way through the country, with the result that 
the outlook for these boys stands a good chance of being com- 
pletely warped and their characters so degraded and demoralized 
that their future is unquestionably seriously menaced.” 


Ottawa Relief Camp House of C ss, Debates, 22 Nov. 1932 
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PRIME MINISTER BENNETT DEFENDS 
THE CAMPS, 1935: 


“.., the camps to which reference has been made have won 
the warm support and approval of those who have inspected 
them including people well able to arrive at conclusions how 
single, homeless, unemployed men might be cared for, and 
some of the most distinguished social workers from other 
countries have expressed warm approval of the action that 
has been taken.” House of Commons, Debates, 24 June. 1935 


ERE GO ever ( k and mjored. And 
all the dentist does to any tooth is yank if out.” 


“The tobacco allowance is not enough ta pay for the increased cast.” 


“I don’t think we should be denied the right to vote?” 


Vancouver Police Warn 
of Communism: 


From the laception of the relief camps, the Communist 
Party concentrated on them to cause unrest, sending 
able, organizing agitators into the camps for this pur- 
pose. This is borne out by the fact that in many in- 
stances, these organizers have been wacovered and pro- 
secuted, and have been identified as being members of 
the Communist Party...Another phase of this work 
was the sending of propaganda into the relief camps by 
the Communist Party, which had to be combatted by a 


censorship by the authorities. V. Hoar, The On-10-Otiawa 
Trek, p. 9 


Digging a filling on a spur, 
Dundurn, Saskatchewan 


OV ELD. 


APRIL 4 To MAY 30 


6A genuin system of social and unemployment bisuratoe in. 
ee che B ~~ accordance | with the provisions of the: Workers: Social and. 
cu seum, They have lashed with ‘po : ae the probl em itself. ag lay tL Bill [bi id d 
a lice: a: fow times. bat: ‘violent: eons oMany Vancouver: “ath hemp oyment AS urance : t e provi : 1 


been avoided. : "port, the strikers, But Ottawa and — be That tall workers. be guaranteed | their democratic enaht to vote. 

The strikers: wish top re ae: police: seem ta: think: the strike: poe : yore east 

4 the ily government of Vance “as Just an attempt by the ny’ come: : 
over, the @ provincial government of |.) muhist-party to-make trouble: 


British Columb must ae 


a Bennet Papers 


“MAY 30 


‘suites Beside. ; 
Ride Freight © 


Trains vee : “a a 


co Hee aE 


us 


pet AN + 2 
Connaught ae Winnipeg . 


Kamloops Tunnet \ 


it san 03 es 
- : _ aS es i io 


Hundreds of trekkers on a freight in Kamloops 
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een cecaly os 


bd 


“Mr. Evans: The) purpose. 
this programme of works and wages. 


Mr. Bennett: And we have made it perfectl y cleat 
cy g0-far as we-are concerned :that: these camps were 


ROL 


tablished for that purpose.” 


° MrcByans: Fb hat. is PENNE the ee We want work ee 
and wages... as 
Mr. 


“Bennett: ast 3 a momen 


“Give any of us work 


instead ot se 
dis, and T “agai 
embezzled, and: 


ng | them to the agents 


rags. Some of the boys covered: ithe r 
heads with blankets, 

The. trip. through the tannel took 
about thirty minutes, and it was a won- 
derful sensation to finally emerge into the 
fresh alr, R. Liversedge, Recollections of the 


Ga te Grawa Trek, pp. 93-94 


10. demand from ord 


. Evans: You referred tous not wanting a ae . 
abd: see. see we = Wil wanes ee 


J you area liar-if you“say. 10” 
ye y: 
EP have’ the pleasure. of telling or 


net: | raat your eso in the penitentiary. 
: “ab New: Westtninster, es recordin: the peniten- e 
tiary elsewhere. fant 
Mr--Evans: Fowas never in “penitentiary ‘at’ New” 
Westminster. You. do not’ know. what you are talk- 
ing about. 
Mr. Bennett: “That is good enouigh: : cout kfor a 
“programme. of work” and wages: ‘Thatowill not: be o 
carried on as far as these’ camps. are’ concerned for 
“that‘is net: th purpose for: which: they were: pres. 
pared. They were prepared for the: pUrpo §: Phave. 
: indicated {to provi ide: Foods: shelter ing: 


: ‘provinelal gov erinient [s} of dels res 
S No. “young qaeh ‘have ever "been. At 


Bropelty: ub not be al ak: € 
men. Report. c a the Regina Rie Inguin y Commission, Vol. Hl aa 
eee PP: tbe: 126: 


Toronto 


mall place, : 
“Us fo rest: up: 
“We unarched 


=: a the people. ees ‘they provided: refres! ments for as, and 
“they were the: acme of ‘kindness. ‘They were our sort, ‘of the 
same family, and : 


wemerged well. : 
There was'a meeting, and we bivouaced that night, in the 
Moose Jaw sports ground. RB. Liversedge, Recollections of the On 


te Onawa Trek. p. 104 


“power and 4 


: os proud. litle arm 


RB. Bennett 


JUNE 14 
Prime Minister Bennett Orders 
R.C.M.P. to Stop Trek in Regina 


.the present movement 
of these marchers upon Ot 
tawa in defiance of the law is 
in reality an organized: effort 


on the -part of the: various - 
"organizations: 
1 
the: ovelthrow of constituted” fee 
authority in defiance of “the. 
“laws ofthe land. The: Bow 


communist 
throughout Canada to.etfe 


ernment: is. determined. ig 
“maintain: law and- order by 
all cihe means’ within: its 


JUNE. 14 


through: the'city 
people lined: the: 


lis upon’ all: law. 
abiding cilizens tp assist” to”. 


officials: of both: railways. 
“preventing further or 
“upon railway: 


that. end. - Definite instruc- 
tions have’ been- given to the 
Royal Candian. Mounted: Po- 
lice at. Regina. to. assist the 


property” 
Upon railway trains and ihe 


“marchers have been’ notified. 
| that: they-will not: be permit: 
ted io. continue: 
ward journey by. the: unlaw-. 
fab use of “ral 


iheir easi- 


: uanst ports So 


ae 


Hon. 
“Det bates: 24 June 1935 


treets, throngs of 
sidewalks to- give. 
WS a rousing. welcome: “At the. Ex- 


hibition Grounds we. were to stay 
as usual, and an official weleome 


had been prepared for us. 


R. Liversedge, Recollections of the Qn 
fo Osawa Trek, p. 10S 


ff Commons,” 
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The arrested strike leaders 


The Case for the Strikers: 


“LT wouldn't say it was a riot, not at first. We were behaving 


peaceably - enough there in Regina, and then the police on one 


: sidé and the Mounties on ‘the other started:to pull the guys, our 
- speakers, off the platform. There was whistles. blowing and horses 


charging and you could say it was. the police doing the rioting, 


- clubbing. and eeereng We took it for a few minutes and. then we 
: siete 80, Against | them. 


Be Broudfoot, Ten “Last: Fears. p. 363 


: ee MP's of all parties s score Bennett's 
Regina | tactics 


s Foro. Stak: 3 July O53: P 3 


tron hand of dictatorship is seenin 
Bennett’ ‘Ss Regina tactics. 


Peronté. Star, 2 July 1933. p.J 


“The: meeting v wasn nt * one under way. vit vans: was 5 speaking when four large furniture fs 


va turned ‘them on. their 


Our defense Was: 


is their barrage. : 


~ cation to us ‘of police: intentions . 


S ‘ruthlessly dro 


Police Raid Started Riot Gardiner Wires Bennett 
Toronto Star, 3 July 1933, Pp i : : 

The trouble at Regina which has fesulted in death was apparently ree 
precipitated: by an-attempt on’ the part of the police. to break up an.” 
orderly meeting at which the trekkers were preparing to-raise funds: 
Premier. Gardiner, of Saskatchewan, makes. a plain statement about : 
itin'a telegram to Ottawa: eee Bane 

“While-we:--were meeting: 6 consider. hei prépossls and: any 


; suggestion we might make to you (the federal. government) the 7 


trouble started downtown. between police and strikers without notifi- - : 
While the Saskatchewan govern: 
ment considered action; the ‘police raided a public meeting to arrest 
the leaders, precipitating a riot.”’ © Toronta Star 3 Waly WBS 


P 


a as S. Woodisworth said in the House. ee! 


4 would: say that these. men were “assembled ina perfectly peaceable way; ‘here: 
“was tio disorder whatever until the two forces. of the police came upon. them and. 
s : into them. The minister. gives. us. the impression that it was the 
strikers) who started the difficulty. 1 say they were having. 
attempting to secure further fu 


a peaceable meeting, — 
ids. with kee to cate | on then own work in their — 


Regina, July 1 (CP)—Gun-fire blazed out in riot-torn Regina tonight leaving one 
policeman dead and a striker dying as steel-helmeted Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police clashed with 3,000 relief-camp deserters and sympathizers. 

City Detective Miller was seized by the strikers and beaten to death, eyewit- 
nesses said. Sticks were battered over his head as a group of men seized him at the 
Market Square behind the police station. 

Scores were injured by flying rocks and any other missiles the milling strikers 
could lay hands on. Tear gas sent men, women and children fleeing from the 
Market Place when a meeting, called for the purpose of raising funds for the 
stranded strikers, was broken up... 

For more than two hours violent fighting continued between the camp deserters 
and police. 

Shots were fired by R.C.M.P. constables as the riot raged out of control beside 
the police headquarters. One unidentified striker fell wounded. 

For blocks surrounding the Market Square windows were shattered. Property 
damage, as yet unestimated, was considered extensive. 

Hospital staffs were too busy attending the injured to estimate the people hurt. 

At least fifty were receiving treatment. Doctors were called to give assistance to 
the wounded... 

First outbreak occurred when the helmeted mounted police swooped dowa upon 
the strikers and supporters meeting in the Market Square. They appeared as a 
spokesman began to plea for funds to aid the strikers, ordered by authorities to 
remain in Regina. They have camped here since June i4, when they were first 
halted on their “on-te-Ottawa” trek from Western relief camps. 

A score of men were taken into custody as police reinforcements were rushed by 
truck and on horses after the meeting broke up. 

Five Royal Canadian Mounted Police constables were hurt by rocks and other 
WEAPONS ... The Canadian Press, 2 July 1933 


$2000.00 REWARD 


The Province of Seiden and ae ies a: ‘Regia cach: offers 
REWARD of $1900.00, making « total an. of $2000.00 for information lead. 

te the conviction of ‘any person ot pergns reaponsible for the murderof- 

DETECTIVE CHARLES. MILLAR “of the Regina City: Poles: Department, 

ue was killed shout 8.30 pin. on July let, 1939, when aspleting io. ruppressing ‘i 
a not of Reef Camp Strikes in this Cuy: 

According w witnesses Detective Millse. was attacked by thee men x with 
clubs, recess ing a fractured ved, from: the effects af which he. died within & ied 
minutes. i 


DESCRIPTION OF SUSPECTS 


wT NO 1, Abou. 5. fo. 40 inches: slender, with taparing shoulders: reediuen 
‘ complexion; 183 or: 170. ibs iiclean ehaven: wore 'a ‘ditty white’ ‘or. 
+> fawa colored ahir no braces: veat or cout, peaked cap. 


No. 2... Yeung than: fat face: 


é wore grey auitland khaki shirt,’ : 
No.3. Abour 5 fe Udiach. The.3: clea 
. oe comy lexion: wort s dark’ alice rand grey and black oweed srusery, - 


ange colored chic which was: -rnther. janet 


: shaven: dark red baie fair 


S THE R. C. M. P. POSITION me 


Colonel Wood himself. was of the opinion that, if the ies were to 


be-arrested, action: should be taken immediately: because he believed” 


- thatthe: strikers were: preparing: ‘ta: make some: desperate. move; this. : 
was: also: the belief of Inspector. Chesser ‘and Major: Murison of. the 
: Canadian: Pacific Railway Police. The Lanisiion for. the belief was 


nem PRIME MINISTER | 


2 The Case for the Bennett Government: 


THE MINISTER OF JUSTICE ae “ am 


“Prior to the opening. of proceedings at itie: macket square meeting 


a number of plainclothes ‘men of the mounted police proceeded to” 
the: platform and arrested others’ of the leaders, making the total - 


; arrests on ithe t ‘two. Q Ons: about twenty- yur AL the time these 


ang Swe are. charged with Fesponsi- ee 


es Millar, whey was an | plainclothes, was: on reserve. and was ineide: the 


police station when the disturbance on Market Square began. While 


“the fray” was, still: going on, but after the Square had been partly 
cleared;.a-number of strikers, apparently coming from near the 


south end: of the Square, went to a tool box standing a short 
distance north of the fire hall, with the purpose of procuring weap- 
ons. This tool.box formed the rear unit of a train of implements 
attached. to. a steam roller, and used in street repair work. They 
began to break into: the tool. box and evidently were seen by Millar, 
who rushed out of the. police. station garage, where he had been 
standing, and went “towards them. Before he was able to reach 
them they had succeeded in. getting some of the implements out of 


--the box.’ Millar’ apparently attempted ‘to drive them: off, and was 
: almost immediately struck over the head -with.a heavy club. 


There is some evidence ‘that he. may have: been hit at the outset 


ae with a shovel, but there is. no doubt: that it was the blow from the 
“! club, which killed him. it landed with: terrific forceon his. bare head, 
Snot only. causing. ‘extensive fractures to. the skull, but lacerations of 
oo the brain: eat i et : Report oi the Regina Riot Digi wiry 


“wranission, PP: {99- lt 


See: 


vey we will discharge it."© 
“Howse af Commons, Debates, 


2 2 nly 1935 es 


(No a whatever. was lired y the mount | police BG hey owere 
_armed with batons, : ; : 
“Peace and order.was ‘restored at: about ley eno “clock last iniaht. 
and the men were herded back. to the exhibition grounds.” 
Repart of the Regina Riet Inquiry Connnission, pp. 109-114 


The Aftermath 


The conditions of settlement were that any man on the trek could 
proceed to his home, or wherever he wanted to go, with transporta- 
tion provided, and that the originals fram B.C. wouid be provided with 
two chartered passenger trains, one C.P.R. and one C.N.R. with 
adequate food for the journey back to Vancouver. 

All this was accepted. Many men took advantage of the offer to go 
back to their own provinces, some as far away as Nova Scotia. 

Gradually the situation straightened out for us; the camps were 
absorbing the men under a new jurisdiction at forty cents per hour. 
Most of the camps were under the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Forestry Department, with men employed building park and camping 
sites. R. Liversedge, Recollections of the On to Ottawa Trek, pp. 118-120 
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T. Tyler in the Orillia 
.. Jail 


(Toronto Telegram, 20 March 19304 


This seventeen year old wanderer 
whose one source of solace im the 
2 jungles and jails of his living ts 

the battered old phonograph and 

more battered records he carries 
wherever he OCS: front his native 
Montreal. : : 


The Soup Kitchen. ... 


At the police stations, after an qreacsoaation and some: verbal abuse, | was 
given a teket for the soup Klichen which was’ my guarantee for bve meals 9 
day, bat the ticket had fo be renewed every two weeks during the winter. My 
two meals at the Soup kitchen were a tin plate af white beans holled in water 
only, two slices of d spread, aid w wing of fea or ‘coffee mayhe, if was hard 
to judge, The meals. were alivays the same. Gvith one exeeption) and always 
served at eleven a.m. and five'p.an. The exception was the shooting of a bear 
by a Sudbury bishicssman who g gave the bear to the cliy, who then sent if to 


the sous kitchen wih the Ffesult. that, a few baa nen suffered violent 


diarrhea far tee days. Bet - : 

Yes, there were SEX inisidved men On .Se-c called relief j in eer durisg 
that. winter, and. i found ut: ‘later the: vost por day of maintaining each 
person was four cents, : 

The process of obtaining: a meal at the sip: Biche was trily an ordeal. 
The long line-ip of hundreds of men in sub-zere weather, slowly, very slowly. 
moving ahead, a few steps, and then 4 wail, Sometimes if tock an hour to 
reach the house in the middie of a short row of dwelling houses (near the 
C.P.R. station} where the beans were boiling in the water, The Hne-up was 
worse on days-when there had been a rise in temperature and a slight thaw, 
then one shuffled slowly ahead through a foot and a half of frozen slash. In 
the case of myself and many others shed only in broken-down oxford shoes, 
it was a very unpleasant experience. : 

Arriving at the house, one entered the small roont just large enough to 
hold the stove with the two big pots, a short counter and room in front of 
the counter fer the boys fo file past. After receiving the food, the boys 
proceeded to the top of the stairway which led fo the basement and our 
dining room. 

On reaching the dining room, 1 at once realized the reason for the 
slowness of the whole procedure, In this dimly Hit small basement were three 
short trestle and plank tables around which the men stood te eat. Each man 
coming down from-the kitchen had. to wait on the stairs with his rapidly 
cooling plate of beans, for a stand-in-at this veritable feast of the passever. . 

‘The atmosphere in the basement was like thatin a chilly mouldy crypt. 
The tables were covered with ice, and beans,-and pieces of wet bread, The 
floor was ankle deep in shidge, and. at ‘the: ‘onk:doat Into oe alley : at ae 
back, theré.was alway 
nobody threw the 


THE TRANSIENT LIFE.... \ 


In the morning these boys are given a bowl of porridge each, a cup 
of coffee, some dry bread and a little syrup. The only other meal 
: they receive is in the evening, when they get a bowl of thin soup, . 
more dry bread, and a cup of coffee. . 
fe is frankly admitted by some of the Winnipeg aldermen that 
their purpose in giving the transients such meagre food and these 
horrible sleeping quarters is to force them to leave town and run the 
risk of being jailed in some other town for a violation of the govern- 


ment’s order pEoliPiBye. riding on freight trains. House of Commons, Debates, 
22 Nov. 1932 


Miss M. Williams, charged with vagrancy 


a 


CHEATING 


j : Street car tickets for children were 12 for : 
Eating Gophers.... a quarter. We'd use a razor blade to start : 
and then we'd peel each one in half. So 


We were all poverty-stricken by the depression in then we'd have 24. We used to pray that 


our district, even though we had good land and when they dropped in the box they’d land 
most of us had worked hard. We didn't have to right side up. Some kids had the idea that 
wear gunny sacking for clothing and eat gophers if you plastered the opened side with spit 


they'd fall right side up. 


as they did down in the dried-out Youngstown B. Broadfoot, Ten Lost Years, p. 200 


area, But | had neighbours who were living on 
skimmed milk and potatoes. The telephones 
were taken from one farm home after another, 
until we were finally the only farm with a tele- 


phone. ... The poverty was incredible. 
J. A. Irving, The Social Credit Mavemen? in Alberta, p. 241 


The Aged.... 


Tt seems to be generally agreed that there exists a serious employ- 
ment problem for persons between sixty and seventy years of age, 
and that a large proportion of those on relief are in the higher 


age groups. British Columbia states in a report to the Department 


of Labour that forty per cent of its relief recipients are fifty years 


of age and over. L. Richter, Canada’s Unempleymeni Problem, p. 40 


(Toronto Telexram, 19 Ax 


Answeriiig that he would carry-on ‘in’ the face of any. critix 


work “in-the tobacco fields. Reeve: Albert Wilbur declared 
yesterday he didn’t think Pr. Uyen should feed the jobless, 
as it would keep them in town, where they are not wanted, 
for a longer period. Pictures show children of the parish 

; making sandwiches and Fr. Uyen with two of the workers 
after they had been given their meal. 


People who lived near cemeteries could cadge jobs cutting the grass on 
the graves, at so much per grave per season. However, it was a sadly 
_overcrowded field of enterprise, and unless a prospective grave attendant 
was at the door soon after the funeral he would discover a rival had taken 
the job, Considerate people who hesitated to barge in on the sorrowing 
survivors did poorly in this business. 

Every winter dozens tried their hands at fishing through the ice on the 
Red River, but the hazards far outweighed the few cents a day's catch 
would yield. The only satisfactory place to fish was near open water at 
sewer outlets. Any sharp change in the temperature of the water made 
‘the ice unsafe. A lot of time was lost by the fishermen having to halt 
operations to fish one of their competitors out of the river. One dip in the 
Red River in January, however, was likely to discourage the dippee from 
further operations for the year. 

Those living on the fringes of the wealthier south end of town could 
earn odd quarters shovelling snow off walks and driveways. The house- 
to-nouse canvassing racket played out early in the depression, but not 
before the unemployed by the thousands had taken a crack at it. Every- 
thing that could be carried—from home-knit socks to wax flowers, pastry, 
dill pickles, embroidery, patented can-openers, and shoe-laces—was 
hawked from door to door. JH. Gray, The Winter Years, p. 31 


BE & So 
| Rea 


cism, Rev, Father John’ Uyen, parish “priest of the Roman. 
Catholic Church of St.John. de. Brebenf at Delhi continues” 
his task of feeding the hungry transients who are seeking 
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Those who became most sensitive to the depression were not 
the politicians but the school teachers and the preachers. 
Both had their own financial crosses to bear. They were 
underpaid at the best of times, everywhere in western Can- 
ada. School boards advertised for teachers for $500 and 
$600 a year and were flooded with applicants. In every city, 
teachers began with submarginal salaries and took all the 
pay cuts inflicted on everybody else. The urban teachers, 
however, at least collected their pay. In the country, teachers 
often ended a school year with nothing but promissory notes 
to show for a year’s work. Yet the shattering blow to the 
teaching profession was to the heart rather than to the 
pocket. It was the sight of the vacated seat of the brightest 
pupil in the room, the seat that most of all should have been 
occupied. ... 

It became increasingly difficult to maintain interest in 
class in face of the clamorous unspoken question: What 
good was an education to anybody? Attention wandered 
from the decline of the Roman Empire to the holes in the 
soles of shoes, and to whether there would be any meat to 
go with the potatoes for supper. The teachers lived with life 
on relief every day, and they lived it with an intimacy that 
was deeper even than that of those who were on relief, 
because their ‘families’ were so much larger and their 
experience so much broader. 4. Ht. Giray. The Winter Years, pp. 82-83 


One day two pnpils arrived on horseback almost 
frozen. One of the beys took off his windbreaker 
and foosened his shirt. His skin was blue with the 
cold. He had no winter underwear and no overshoes, 

‘Where is your winter underwear?’ Taylor asked 
the boy, who replied that he didn’t have any and 
that the Relief Office would not give them any. 

A very angry Taylor that night went to visit the 
welfare officer in Drumheller. He was advised he 
would have to contact Edmonten. 

‘The father of this boy is a drunkard, the relief 
officer told him, ‘and I have orders not to issue 

», clothing to him? Bennett Papers 


Victory School for the hard of hearing, | 


Guelph, Ontario 


School Boards Save Money. - 


Every device has been used to secure economical management 
during the current year. Drastic cuts have been made-in teachers” 
salaries in’all classes of districts. The average salary of. rural teach. 
ers al how os decree ise rom: $1 1100, 00 to $780. ae oe annum. 


respect to sal: 
many ‘years: oF 


ce “addition: 
effected “Janitor. 
my many 
payers ate: “fequ @ ing the pe : 
school themselves, receiv ing: the: Government “gr anit alone as pays 
ment therefor, s normally. one-third ‘of. the cost of this 
services Fumitur nd equipment aré not being: rep laced. necessary 
repairs to property -are ‘not being ‘made, The regu lation rec quiring 
the purchase. of library: ‘books to the amount of $10.00 per annum 
per room is Habeyance. Schools are to be. closed d during ue winter: 
months to saveth vot fuel.: nn a ae 
lamellae: payments 3 are in ba 


cul to an amount far f exceeding 


Cup. 10 the middle of 1930. D 
urgently y needed, “cannot: erected ; 
hi ties. (pp. 7 BO 187, 


Horn, The Dirt 


ran 


The subject matter in Canadian schools suggests a respect for inherited tradi- a 
tions. Canada may have been a North American country but Canadian students 
spent little time on the history or the institutions of the United States. Even the 
history of Canada was not taught as national history but as part of the history of 
the British Empire. The emphasis was on British traditions and British institutions: 
the American myth of a new and unfettered society in the new world never 
appeared in Canadian textbooks. The “love of freedom, justice and democracy” 
came, not from the frontier, but from the Mother of Parliaments. 

Canadian universities were, if anything even more strongly committed to hal- 

« lowed traditions. H.B. Neathy. The Politics of Chaos, pp. 14-15 


ay 


Pli never forget the 1934 
«  Christmas—a lot of people had to 
\ tell their kids there’d be no Santa 


Claus that year. At Christmas time 
the stores were full of people 
looking at presents, fo see if there 
was something a few paltry 
pennies could buy... 
JA. Irving. The Soctal Credit 
Movement in Alberta. p. 248 


It is not uncommon to encounter students who are apparently careless and disin- 
terested in their work and who consistently fail classes with a minimum of com- 
punction and remorse. When they are brought to task for their inattention and 
neglect, the answer elicited is often along these lines: “Why should I speed the day 
of my graduation? Why should I dissipate my energies in the accomplishment of a 
task which holds so little promise of reward for the effort involved?” Nor are these 
the fanciful imaginings of a cynic mind-—they are actual observations based upon 
teaching experience in secondary schools. 

But there is still another influence at work which is largely accountable on a 
basis of youth unemployment. There are in our schools at the present time 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of boys and girls who remain there for the sole reason 
that they have nowhere else to go. L. Richter, Canada’s Unemplovmeni Problem, p. 138 
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In a city or town where there were a lot of French and a lot of 
English it was usually bad for the French. Take Moncton. It is 
now the centre of French culture in the Maritimes and the 
French-English split, you could say it is about even. Fifty-fifty. 
But in the Thirties, in what we call the Depression, Moncton 
was pretty much of an Anglo, well, an English-speaking city. At 
that time all the commerce was done in English and consequently 
all the work went to the English-speaking people. The split might 
have been 35 per cent French and the rest English, but all the 


jobs, the good ones in the city, were for the English. 
B. Broadfoot, Ten Lost Years, pp. 158-159 


THE CANADIAN ETHNIC 
BALANCE 1931 


Origin | Number (1931) 


French. 3 BPIT 9980. 
English. 2 TAL ALD 
Scottish 4346,350 
Trish 1,230,808 
Gernian cA 13 S44 
i ZIB OSD: 
Ukrainian we 22513 
Hebrew 186,726 
Duteh su: SAAB 962 
Polishcicu: 448503 
tndian and Eskimo. ¢A28,890 
Tealigi ogi coc isis OBATS..- 


“EERE Seotk: Canada To-day pla 


IMMIGRATION 


Immigration into Canada is now very restricted. Chinese immigration was 
ended by the Dominion Chinese Immigration Act of 1923, between 1925 
and 1936 only 7 Chinese were admitted. Japanese immigration is gov- 
ered by the “gentleman’s agreement” of 1907, as revised in 1928, under 
which the number of Japanese entering the country does not exceed 150 a 
year. The total number admitted between 1929 and 1936 was 813. Other 
immigration ts governed by the new regulations laid down in the Order- 
in-Council of March 21, 1931, which limits immigration to the following 
four classes: Se ee ee 


A British subject entering Canada directly or indirectly from Great Britain or Northern 


Ireland, the Irish Free State, Newfoundland. the United States of America, New Zealand. 
‘Australia, or the Union of South Africa, who has sufficent means to maintain himself until: 
employment is seciited, provided (hat the only persons admissible under the authority of this 
clause are Bolish subjects by reason of birth or naturalization in Great Britany or Northern 
‘reland, the Lrish Gree State, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Australia, oF the Union of South 
AtHica, : 2 EE ee a : Bee i CARES 


> A United States citizen entering Canada from the United States who bas sufficient 
yeans to maintam hamsell unul eniployment is secured. ee 

A The wile or unmarcigd child under 10 years of ape of any person legally admitted (0 
wad vesident in Canada whois at a postion to receive god care for his dependents 


4 An aericuliurs) having ailficient means (0 atm in Canada. / oe 
: : ae : : : PO Seon Cc anade Foun py 26 
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THE CANADIAN PECKING ORDER 


Ours was a society with a well-defined pecking order of prejudice. On 
the top were the race-proud Anglo-Saxons, who were prejudiced 
against everybody else. On the bottom were the Jews, against whom 
everybody discriminated. In between were the Slavs and Germans. By 
the mid thirties the Germans had become deeply infected with Hit- 
ler’s poison and discriminated against Ukrainians, Poles, and Jews. 
The Poles hated the Russians, Ukrainians, and Jews, and both the 
Ukrainians and Jews subdivided again inte ‘Reds’ and ‘Whites’ whe 
endlessly refought the Russian revolution. 

In all groups there were naturally many exceptions to the ruling 
prejudices. Nevertheless, racial discrimination was so much a fact of 
life that it drove the minorities into economic ghettoes. Jews tried to 
live off the trade of other Jews; and Ukxainians, Poles and Germans 
tried to live off other Ukrainians, Poles and Germans. The drive to 
survive in a prejudice-ridden community produced the rash of small 
industry and of bootstrap manufacturing that developed in Winnipeg. 

JH. Gray, The Winter Years, p. 132 
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Hutterite women and a child on the prairies 


DEPORTATION 


Under our immigration laws, any person not a native of Canada, who has spent less than five years in 
this country, is liable to deportation if he becomes a public charge. This means that large numbers of 
immigrants, English, Scotch and Irish, as well as European, are now liable to deportation, even though 
their only sin is that they have become destitute on account of lack of work. 

Deportations have become much more numerous since the beginning of the depression, and this is 


Winnipeg 


In my search for employment I was free to range over the whole of commercial 
Winnipeg and nobody denied me a job from any ulterior motive. This did not 
hold true for the Ukrainians, Poles, and Jews. For them, Winnipeg was far from 
being a city of 250,000 in which they too were free to search for work. As much as 
two-thirds of it was barred and bolted against them. 

None of the city’s chartered banks, trust companies, or insurance companies 
would knowingly hire a Jew, and anyone with a Ukrainian or Polish name had 
almost no chance of employment except rough manual labour. The oil companies, 
banks, mortgage companies, financial and stock brokers, and most retail and 
mercantile companies except the Hudson’s Bay Company discriminated against all 
non-Anglo-Saxons. For the young Ukrainians and Poles, there was a possible 
solution if they could beat the accent handicap. They could change their names. 
So they changed their names, sometimes formally and legally, but mostly infor- 
mally and casually. Caroline Czamecki overnight became Connie Kingston, Mike 
Drazenovick became Martin Drake, and Steve Dziatkewich became Edward Daw- 
son. But, for the Jews, a name change was not enough. It was not even enough to 
leave the synagogue, as did many of the young Jews who became Communist 
converts. In the minds of anti-Semitic Winnipeggers, there was no way in which a 
Jew could escape from Judaism. In plain truth, the unhappiest Jew in town would 
have been one who managed to sneak into a job in any of the Anglo-Saxon 
companies. J. H. Gray, The Winter Years, pp. 126-127 


undoubtedly a result of present economic conditions. H. M. Cassidy, Unemployment and Relief in Ontario, 


p. 252 


Nanaimo, B.C., 1933 


Dear Sir: 

... before we are much older there is going to be trouble in 
Nanaimo & Cumberland owing to the foreigners having jobs while 
the men & boys who are borne British subjects & who rightfully 7 
belong to these jobs have to go without jobs therefore they have to 
go without sufficient food & clothing, in Cumberland you have 
Japanese & Chinese working in & about the mines also other 
foreigners from other countrys who can neither read write or 
speak english & this is breaking the Coal Mines Rules and 
Regulation Act & they are a danger to both human life & property 
yet they hold the jobs which rightfully belong to us British 
although it is against the rules for these people to have jobs in the 
mines. 

The same applied to Nanaimo only the Chinese are working on 
the surface here & not below but there are a very large number of 
foreigners working in the mines at Nanaimo who can neither read 
write nor speak English & apart from that besides having our jobs 
& getting the wages which is ours by right the money is not only 
going out of Nanaimo but it is going out of the country & that is 
not good for this country. Bennett Papers 


Grimsby, Ontario, 1933 


... Why not put some of these foreigners and Indians in their own 
country and give a white man some show, as they are taking work 
away from the Canadian men and I would think the Government 
could de something to prevent all of this. And the people wonder 
in Canada why so much robbing and bootlegging is carried on: 
Now why is it? If we have any government at all, why not look 
into it as our couniry is overrun by foreigners. Bennett Papers 


Galahad, Alberta, 1935 


... L would like to suggest my... system, of how to help solve the 
unemployment. ... First I would suggest a method or a law, 
whereby Females would not be allowed employment as long as a 
Male can fill that or those posissions.... Bennett Papers 


nent 


1935— Alberta—“Bible” Bill Aberhart 
Leads Social Credit to a Stunning 
Victory over United Farmers of Alberta 


THE ALBERTA SOCIAL CREDIT > 
- _MOVEMENT, 1935 


\ LA basic dividend of $25 per month must be giver to 
\ every citizen to buy. the: basic. necessities. of food. : 
clothing. and shelter. Inwill be ased-on the natural wealth 
of the cotintry which belongs to everyone. 


1 
Ad 


\ >. Control of the monetary system must be taken away 
Ko fromthe small, privileged ‘group of bankers. and 
(> finaticiers. It must be returned to the common people. 


4 3. Prices: must be controlled &0 that both producers and 
' consumers pay a fair price, and so that inflation: stops. 


4... By giving every citizen a $25 di fidend, we. will put 
more money: in: circulation, This will cause increasing 
‘prosperity which-will, in: turn, create more jobs and solve ‘ 
the- unemployment problem. .’ eee : 


5. Fhe government must assist in. marketing agricultural and 
dairy products and in stimulating the-agriculture industry. 


“¢ 


William Aberhart forged the A therta Social Credit Movement 
almost single-handedly 


Government departments: must. be. re-organized to. reduce 
“waste and inefficiency. 


i 
i 
i 


1 supported Mr. Aberhart because I was convineed he 
would guarantee us a just price. The U.LF.A, people had 
been in for fourteen years and we were all starving. 1 
never oxpected to get $25 a month. But Mr, Aberhart 
verT Sate promised us a just price. 1 sold a bull in 1935 for five 
CLS de if, ? dollars. | voted for Social Credit because 1 wanted a 
just price for the next bull I sold. J. A. Irving, The Seviel 

Credit Vf: in Alberta. p. 255 


You can strip down the appeal of Social Credit to the $25 a month. The secret of Mr. Aberhart’s appeal to us was his wholeheartedness and sincerity for religion, He loved us 
All of us farmers were in desperate straits, Here was William Aber- cammen people because of his religion. We felt he was 8 horn leader, with something great to de in the world. 
hart promising $25 a month, and he was a minister of the gospel. I It seemed to us as if God had picked Mr. Aberhart and then prepared an audience for him in Alherta first a8 a. 
asked him shout that $25 after one of his meetings, and he told me I : religions leader and then as leader of the Social Credit movement, The life of Mr. Aberhart in Alberta was a 
must have faith. JA. Irving. The Social Credi¢ Movement in Alberta, fulfillment of a Divine Plan. : J. A. frving, The Social Credir * in Alberta, p. 259 


p. 252 
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¢ 1938—Fascist Parties 
Claim to have 100,000 Members! 


3 


Canadian Fascism at the moment is divided into two groups. In Ontario who will agree to identify themselves with the mother races. can be 
and the West the official title of the arganization is The Canadian Nation- Canadian citizens.’ That is, Jews, negroes. and Asiatics would be denied 
alist Party, and its membership for the most part is made up of English- the franchise... 
speaking Protestants. Joseph Farr is a North of Ireland man, and a Arcand insists that “we don't attack Jews, we simply defend our 
member of the Orange Order. In Quebec the movement is headed by country and civilization against their conspiracy.’ Joseph Farr says the 
Adrien Arcand and is calléd the National Social Christian Party. Its mem- same thing in different words. “We are not Jew haters. We do say that 
bership is ninety-nine per cent French Canadian and Roman Catholic. . . Christian people have a right to live decent lives.’ Both men support the 
The movement is frankly antiJew, anti-Communism, and is opposed to British Fascist plan for handling the problem of what to do with the Jews 
the MaSonic Order, which its leaders claim is controlled by Jews. The after they have been thrown out. The idea is to set up an all-Jewish State 
official “Program and Regulations” of the Party states: “Only members on the Island of Madagascar, and leave them to work out their own 
of the great races which have formed since its beginning as a country the destiny in their own way... . Maclean's Magacine. 35 Apr. and | Muay 1938 


population of Canada, and the ather Aryan members of the population 


1935—C.C.F. Wins 500,000 Votes 
in General Election! 


PROGRAM OF THE C.C.F., 1934 
(CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 
FEDERATION) 


I. All banks and financial institutions including the central 
bank must be owned by the people, not by private individu- 
als. 


2. The C.C.F. will prevent mortgage companies and 
banks from foreclosing on farmers. 


3. The C.C.F. will begin a large-scale program of public 
works, especially housing, to relieve unemployment. 


4. The C.C.F, will establish a national minimum wage and will 
regulate hours of work. It will guarantee the right to work 
and to organize workers’ unions. 


5. The C.C.F. will start at once a national system of social 
insurance. 


6. The C.CLF. will develop cultural and technical education 
and will generally assist all people to fit into the re-organ- 
ized, co-operative, socialist society. 


J.S. Woudsworth became the first national leader 
of the C.\C.F. in 1933 


1936 — Quebec — Union Nationale, 


Led by Maurice Duplessis, Defeats 
Liberal Government 76 Seats to 14! 


PROGRAM OF 
THE UNION NATIONALE — 1936 


1. Yo protect and preserve the French language. religion, 
and institutions in Quebec, and to ensure the survival 
of the French culture. 


2. To struggle against the English capitalists’ exclusive 
control of Quebec industries and natural resources, 


3. To improve the economic status of French Canadian 
workers by raising wage levels, controlling hours of 
work, and improving working conditions. 


4. To sweep out the corrupt, inefficient. and wasteful govern- 
ment of the Taschereau Liberals, 


5. To co-operate closely with the church and to destroy the 


communists in Quebec. 


6. To enlarge the rights and powers of the provincial govern- 
ment to accomphsh the above goals. 


i od nS be 


Maurice Duplessis aliracted huge crowds 
throughout Quebec 
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LAYING OFF WORKERS.... ° 


When the large employers--the railways and mail-order : 
houses in particular—set the fashion for laying off staff en rf 
masse, other businesses followed the leaders. There was no 
longer any risk of permanently losing good employees to 
other jobs. There were no other jobs. So long as unemploy- 
ment relief was available, there need be no concern about 
hardship to laid-off workers. When business picked up 
again they could be called back, so the cost of keeping a 
staff over slack periods became changed to the taxpayers 
instead of against company profits. Though the city council 
railed against the practice, it spread and spread, and the 
process gave rise to other practices that sharpened the un- 
employment crisis. J. H. Gray, The Winter Years, p. 34 


Within a few years, however, the prestige of businessmen had sunk to 
abysmal depths. Somebody was to blame for the depression and business- 
men became the scapegoat. Former pillars of society were now seen as 
plutocrats, closing factories and foreclosing mortgages, worshipping profits 
with callous disregard for poverty and suffering. Business ethics had not 
changed but public opinion had. By 1931 the successful entrepreneurs of 
the Beauharnois Corporation were seen as corrupt although they had 
broken no laws. By 1935 a relatively minor political figure like H. H. 
Stevens on the Price Spreads Commission could win sudden popularity by 
impugning the integrity of J. S. Maclean of Canada Packers and C. L. 
Burton of Simpson’s. Men on the breadlines, farmers in the dustbowl and 
even the middleclass in their white collars equated profits with profiteers 
and turned elsewhere for leadership. Canadian Forum, April-May 1970, pp. 18-19 


LENSER 


... He [J. D. Eaton] can remember the De- 
pression, a time when the company spent 
millions to shield its employees from the des- 
peration of unemployment. That was a good 
time for John David Eaton, and he remem- 
bers it with affection. “Nobody thought 
about money in these days,” he said, “be- 
eause they never saw any. You could take 
your gh] fo a supper dance at the hotel for 
$16, and that included the bottle and a room 
for you and your friends to drink it in. Pm 
glad I grew up then. It was a goed time for 
evervbody. People learned what it means to 
work,” Af ae ¢, June 1968, p. 15 
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The Eaton family at the opening 
of the Edmonton Eaton’s store, 1939 


| 

~ AN ALBERTA BANKER FORECLOSES... 

i 

i I was deallag with the big wholesalers andthe bankers on the one hand and these poor farmers on the 
other hand. The farmers around Brooks began to get more and mere hard up; and then the merchants, 


too, for they had extended credit and couldn’t get at it. One of the hardest working farmers in the 
district had borrowed $1,300 from the bank, and he had got hailed out and couldn’t pay. Then he had to 
borrow more. The next year he owed the bank about $2,400. The bank manager went out to his farm 
and asked for a bill of sale and promised to “take care” of him. He believed the banker. But the banker 
| then cleaned that farmer out completely! | saw that farmer sianding up against the corner of my store 
with the tears running down his cheeks! When the depression got worse the wholesalers and bankers put 
the squeeze on the merchants. J. A. Irving, The Social Credit Movement in Alberta, p. 242 


Respectable Poverty.... 


You talk about exploitation! The banks have always been 
among the worst employers of all, poor salaries, and a man 
of 25 with several years service, working 10 hours a day, 
Monday to Friday, and half day Saturdays and some night 
work every month, a man of 25 could be paid seven or eight 
dollars a week. 

Farm hands got five dollars a month, and grub. Maids got 
five or six dollars a month. Pve seen newspapers where the 
only jobs offered were for domestics. Pure laborers got ten 
bucks or so, winter and summer, and lucky to have a job. 
Don’t tell me about store clerks. Paid practically nothing 
and expected to dress neat, look neat, always smile and go 
to church every Sunday. Mail men and people who worked 
for the government didn’t do too bad, and their jobs were 
fairly secure. 

The banks were the worst, I think, and they kept their 
people in a form of slavery. Respectable poverty. You even 
had to get permission to marry, and I know one young 
fellow who was fired because he played golf every Sunday. 
With his father. His bank manager saw him on the course 
and didn’t think it was right that a young fellow should be 
wasting away his time on a Sunday. Hard to believe, isn’t it? 
The-insurance companies weren’t far behind, paying wages 
you couldn’t keep a reasonably-sized dog now in Gaines 


Dogburger. I mean it. - _B. Broadfoot, Ten Lost Years, p. H17 
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sinners Into Canada From Great Britain 
Which Increased 1932-1934 


1932 (3) 1934 (3) 


Soap 


Exports From Canada To Great Britain 


Which Increased 1932-1934 


1932 (S} 1934 (5) 


Confectionery 2 892 000 4 105 000 Apples. Fresh 5 593 000 11 524 000 
Leather 577 000 810 000 Fruits, Canned 414 000 1.092 000 
Cotton Fabrics 2 972 000 4377 000 Vegetables, Canned 356 000 725 000° 
Corduroys 242 000 409 000 Cereal Foods 2 183 000 2.994 000 
Cotton Lace 302 000 426 Q00 Cattle 1 467 000 3.504000 — 
Flax, Hemp, Jute Yarn 311 000 430 000 Fish, Fresh 344000 723 000 
Worsted Tops, Wool 2172000 ... 3756 000 Fish, Preserved 3.724000. | 4554000 0-8 
~ Woollen Yarn 2 238000 2 930 000 _ Leather 1761000 - '. » 2491 000 
~ Woollen Dress Goods 602000 £338 000 Bacon and Hams 3 167 000. 7 61 1 O00 
-. Tweeds : oo € 494 000 1.083 000 Meats, Canned ; 62 000-0. .204.000-00055 
Castings &E orgings 289 000 408 000 Poultry _— © 68 006 22 2 360 000: Pates 4 
- Cast Steel Bars - 242 000 364 000 Wool oo, 365 000 2 ~~. °$30.000255 
Sheets for Galvanizing 408 000 720 000 Wood, Unmid. .. 4819000. - 21.17 066 000205: 
Tin Plates oc)ccoe sf -2 949.000. "7 634 000 Doors, Sashes, Blinds . 35006 So 664 00082 
E gines & Boilers ee . 288 000. a “462 000. Paper Board * ike 608 000° £370 0008. 
MOUMETY SOTA _ Ms 3460005 *  $20:000 Pig Iron, Ingots 000. | |» §09.000°°: 
Textile: Macl hinery. 439 000” 833 000 Farm Lonplements 274000 432 000°" 
TSS e kat oad 180000... 515 000 Wire Nails . . 1200 444.0005 
Coals 0 6-183 000.5". 7 793 000 Automobiles _ -. 495000 °.. 2563-0000. 
Common Window Glass 24 0007! 269.000 Aluminum. 0s .., 999000... 0° 4 979 000. 
Acids 82000. 240.000 ~» 349 000 Copper. | ote _.. 3.381.000. 13.204.000. 
Paints. and. Warnehes 750 000° > 162.000 _ Nickel -. 1.433.000... 9. 600.0005". 
Sodium ‘Compounds 585 000°... 778 000 ~ Zine Ponte 2.401.000. 5-106 000. 
“- Induste 011935. p. 96 . Asbestos. | 2 bey Or ee. 429.000 
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Union Members are Few in Number.... 


In January of 1937 General Motors announced record profits for 1936 of 
two hundred million dollars. In the same month, its employees in Oshawa 
suffered their fifth consecutive wage cut in five years. Worse than the low 
wages was the lack of job security. Periodic examinations by doctors of 
the insurance company used by General Motors, weeded out the “bad 
risks,” that is, those men over fifty. In this way the company maintained a 
steady supply of young and strong workers. Because of these grievances, 
in February of 1937, when the company posted new work schedules 
speeding up production, the overworked, underpaid men of the body shop 
walked out. One of them took it upon himself to phone the United 
Autoworkers headquarters in Detroit for help. [The UAW was connected 
with the newly founded Committee for Industrial Organization, the C1O,- 
which was organizing industry-wide unions in the U.S.A. 

However, Mitch Hepburn, the Ontario Premier, was determined to 
prevent the American CIO from operating in Ontario]... He announced 
that the time had come for a “showdown” with the CIO before its 
demands could damage the economy of the province... There seemed to 
be no limits to Hepburn’s attempts to crush the CIO... 

Meanwhile the strike continued in a peaceful, almost serene atmos- 
phere. Hepburn had taken upon himself the rather unlikely role of media- 
tor, but his behaviour was anything but mediatory, Whenever a settlement 
seemed imminent he would either ask the company to break off negotia- 
tions, or else chase the union negotiators out of his office...To defend 
his rather partisan behaviour Hepburn again took to the air waves and 
claimed that his opposition to the CIO in Oshawa had “greatly handi- 
capped the CIO’s drive to dominate Canadian industry.” In any case he 
admitted that he was “more concerned about the CIO threat in the 
minefields than in the automobile industry...for Oshawa is only an 
attempt by the CIO to pave the way for the real drive against the 
fundamental wealth of the province and its mine fields.” Unashamedly, 
he then warned,“ ...let me tell Lewis here and now, that he and his gang 
will never get their greedy paws on the mines of Northern Ontario, as 
long as | am Prime Minister.” ... For the two weeks of the strike Hepburn 
was in absolute command.... 

General Motors management had, however, had their fill of Hepburn’s 
interference, and over the Premier's protests an agreement was signed 
Siete the UAW as Bee sole  barbpining ae for the G. M. WOFKETS 


Post, he had hoped 3 ie faculch ie C10 in one great stand, but ohaa 
succeeded merely in“holding it at arm’s ength. = 
The achievement of the Oshawa strikers in fighting and defeating both 
the power of big business and governfrient inspired workers tated ighout 
Canada. It gave the CIO the impetus \t so desperately needed to begin 
organization in the mass production industries of the country. 
Cs ~« Historical Association, Historical Papers, 1969, pp, 114-122 
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Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto, 1933 
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DON’T MISS THE SPITTOON! 


1 knew the iobby of the hotel was always open, and I also knew the night man quite 
well, so thought I might as well spend the rest of the night in the lobby. After half 
an hour swapping lies with Billy the night man, I settled down in one of those big 
comfortable leather chairs you never see any more, and went to sleep. 

There were three rows of chairs in the lobby, one along the wall by the bar, and 
two back to back, facing the front windows and the desk. At the toe of every third 
chair, Jim (the proprietor) had placed a spittoon. Maybe you don’t remember this 
type; they were about twelve or fourteen inches high, brass, with a high polish. 

Most of the old timers, once they got limbered up in the morning, could zero in 
on one of these spittoons from three chairs away with no effort at all. It used to 
fascinate me, just watching those artists at work. It was considered, locally, that 
old Bo Drane was the accepted champion of the art. With a large chew of Old 
Stag, he could hit the jackpot from four chairs’ distance, not three. 

God help you if your aim strayed and old Jim happened to see, he’d tell you to 
get out of there, go home and practice some more or quite chewing. With this 
admonition he’d hand the offender the mep. What was worse, you went down 
several notches on the other old timers’ totem pole. Imagine missing a spittoon at 
that range! J. B. Vaughn, The Waadering Years, p. 144 
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Radio was king for quite a number of ye 


"ve often thought of this. Do you remember Jack Benny—his name always 
7 comes first because he really was good—and Fred Allen and Fibber McGee 
| and Molly and Singing Sam and Amos and Andy and all those famous radio 
personalities we used to listen to as if our life depended on it? Do you recall 
any one of them, just once, ever mentioning the Depression, that times 
were tough, millions out of work, kids sleeping in ditches and barns? Can 
you ever recall one of them mentioning just once all these terrible things 
which were happening around them? Think about it. Kind of scary, isn't it? 


There were two worlds in those days, the real one and the fantasy world. 
B. Broadfoot, Ten Lost Years, p, 250 


Announcer’s booth, station CKNC, Toronto 


Life itself could never be a bore as long as there was a working radio within earshot. Radis- 
listenbig was a passion that the uncmployed shared with the employed, the rich shared with 
the poor, and all the rural West with all the urban West. For the farm families, a radio in 
workinig-order was a categorical imperative. It broke the barrier of isolation that had held the 
prairie West in its grip for almost fifty years. The radio was not only enteriainment, it enabled 
the farm people to shut themselves away from the depression itself, from the dust, and from 
the wind that blew night and day with its Incessant, deranging whine. J. H. Gray, The Winter 

Years, p. 53 


ENTERTAIN YOURSELF! 


With boundless leisure, there was an almost infinite variety of 
things te be done. Along north Main Street, all the neighbour- 
hood stores were equipped with chess tables, and the unem- 
ployed Jews and Ukrainians in the stores outnumbered the 
customers four and five to one. In the suiminer everybody had 
a garden, and puttering around a garden could kill the better 
part of a day. The service stations around town operated with 
staffs who were mainly velunteers—men who filled gas-tanks 
because they had nothing else to do. ... 

Walking itself became great fun. So was hunting mush- 
rooms, which we did after every rain; so was sitting in the park 


where Patty played in a wading pool er made castles in the i > bardo pore ans 
sand. Kay was an indestructible movie-fan and would go to Guy Royo! é 
occasional shows with her mother or sisters. Sometimes we me % # 
would go up tuwn and drop in at auction sales. The sales were 
1 not only an Important source of revenue for people on relief, Fa 


but they constituted a popular form of entertainment as well. 

There was one auctioneer on Carlton Street whose store was 

always jammed. So many people came to be amused, however, 

and so few came to buy, that the enterprise eventually went yk 
° 


broke. The auctioneer worked harder to get a ten-cent bid 
than most of the tribe worked to get a dollar... . 

The pocl-rooms and brokerage offices were all crowded 
throughout the depression, though seldom with customers. The 
brokerage offices supplied free newspapers and the pool-rooms 
furnished both recreation and heat. In the downtuwn rooms, 
the unemployed congregated ia such wumbers that the players 
atten had io complain to the manapement in order to get 
elbow room for their cues. J. H. Gray, The Winter Years, p. 52 
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Hockey Cut-Backs. .. 
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FADS...- 


__.there was this craze for miniature golf. It was stupid, really, but it did have a 
few things going for it. You just needed a city lot, that size, and one man could 
put together 18 holes and they were only made of sand or hard packed crushed 
gravel or dirt. Not grass, it wouldn't stand up. You got pipes and tiles and cans 
and it was all like one of those Rube Goldberg inventions, hit the ball, and it goes 
along and plops into a hole and runs down a pipe and knocks aside a wooden 
arrow and then drops into a cup. Foolishness. 

But a guy, or at least his wife and him, could build one and buy a couple of 
dozen old putters and some beaten up balls for a few bucks and you were in 
business. Yeah, miniature golf. 

My Dad and his brother had one in Toronto and in one season they made a 
fortune. On Saturday and Sunday it would be going from 10 in the morning until, 
yeah, until it was too dark to see and then they had these Christmas tree lights, 
yeah, the blue and yellow and red ones. and people would keep going until 
midnight. Nothing to do you see, and a dime to play, a couple could spend a 
twenty cents and have some fun. 

I'm telling you, my old man would come home on a Saturday midnight with 
dollars, quarters and dimes weighing him down. Sixty, seventy a day. and all clear, 
was nothing. But how could it last? Next year there were dozens and my old man 
and his brother got smart and sold their layout, yeah, for $500 or so. 

So that year everyone went broke. People were doing something else, bike races, 
contract bridge, fads were the things in them days. Chain letters. Hopes and 
dreams. 8. Broadfoot. Ter Lost Years. p. 252 
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1837 Economic depression contributes to Rebellions in Upper and Lower 


Canada 
1847 Economic depression followed by great prosperity 
1857 Financial panic and depression 
186] American Civil War stimulates prosperity in Canada 
1867 Confederation 
1873 Beginning of 20 years of economic depression 


1878 Macdonald re-elected Prime Minister and raises the tariff to combat 
the depression 
1896 Laurier elected Prime Minister; coincides with the end of the 
depression. 18-year boom begins. 
1913 Depression 
i9i4 First World War begins 
Economic growth returns 
i918 First World War ends 
1919 Winnipeg General Strike 
1920 Post-war slump 
1921 Liberal leader W. L. M. King first elected Prime Minister 
1923 Economic boom begins 
1929 Stock market crash; the Great Depression begins 
1930 Progressive Conservative leader R. B. Bennett elected Prime Minister 
193] Drought begins on prairies 
New restrictions placed on immigrants 
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Government relief camps first established 
1933 Unemployment reaches its height 
C.C.F. founded at Regina Conference 
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Government relief camps closed 
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Oshawa strike 
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1939 Second World War begins 
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1949 Newioundland and Labrador join Canada 
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